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POETRY. 


GENIUS SLUMBERING,.—ay J. G. PERCIVAL. 


He s.veps, forgetful of lis once bright fame; 
He has no feeling of the glory gone; 

Jie has no eye to catch the mounting flame, 
That once in transport drew his spirit on; 

Ile lies in dull oblivion’s dreams, nor cares 

Who the wretched laurel bears, 


And yet not all forgotten sleeps he there; 
There are who still remember how he bore 
Upward his daring pirions, ‘till the air 
Seemed living with the crown of light he wore; 
‘There are who, now his early sun has set, 
Nor can, nor will forget. 
He sleeps,—and yet around the sightless eye, 
And the pressed lip, a darkened glory plays! 
Though the high powers In dull oblivion lie, 
There hovers still the light of other days; 
_ Deep in that soul a spirit, not of earth, 
Still struggies for its birth. 
He will not sleep forever, but will rise 
Fresh to more daring labours—now, even now, 
As the close shrouding mist of morning flies, 
The gathered slumber leaves his lifted brow; 
From his half opened eye, in fuller beams, 
His wakened spirit streams. 
Yes. he will break his sleep—the spell is gone— 
The deadly charm departed—see him fling 
Proudly his fetters by, and hurry on, 
Keen as the famished eagle darts her wing; 
The goal is still before him, and the prize 
Still woos his eager eyes. 
He rushes forth to conquer—shall they take, 
They, who with feebler pace still kept their way, 
When he forgets the contest—shall they take, 
Now he renews the race, the victor’s bay? 
Still let them strive—when he collects his might, 
He will assert his right. 
The spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 
Whose essence is ethereal—they may try 
To darken and degrade it—may rust — 
Dimly awhile, but cannot wholly die; 
And when it wakens, it will send its fire 
Jutenser forth and higher, 


SELECT TALES. 


A DREAM IN A LADY’S CHAMBER, 


Ihave seldom dared to venture within the sacred 
preeinets of a lady’s chamber. ‘There is something 
awful even in the abstract idea of the various rites 
and mysteries in which ‘‘awful beauty puts on all 
hereharms.” I feel a sovt of palpitation at the heart, 
and a seerct indefinable dread, at the idea of having 
them laid open to the rude pereeption of bodily vi- 
sion: as if, like Cataline, I was intruding upon mys- 
teries which were intended to be concealed from the 
eyes of mortals of the maseuline gender. ‘ee 

Nevertheless I did, once upon a time, being in- 
stigated by a vehement desire of becoming seized and 
possessed of a certain chattel, overcome my scruples 
so far as to pass the Rubicon of the door which led 
into the chamber of the fair Olivia , a belle of 
this good city, aud who is even now, at this present 
writing, one of the idols of its world of fashion, and 
who numbers some seore of devout admirers, more or 
less, in her train. What the special object of my 
visit was, | humbly beg leave to decline stating; sut- 
fice it to say, that if Thad succeeded in obtaining it, 
T should not have transgressed the common law, or 
the sixth commandment, or any other of the deca- 
logue, or done any thing, in short, for which that re- 
spectable minister of justice, Old Hays, could have 
laid his finger upon me, without committing a breach 
of that peace which it is his especial province to pre- 
serve. A secret fear erept over me as | entered the 
portal, and I stepped on tip-toe into the middle of 
the room, although the nicest auricular organs, at any 
respectable distance, could seareely have detected a 
heavy tread uponthe fine Turkey carpet.  Tpaused, 
When T reached the middle of the room, to recover 
composure and resolution. Every thing was still as 
death, and T could almost hear the beating of. my 

heart echoed from the walls. On one side was the 
bed, whieh nightly supported the weight of fair 
Olivia: contiguous Uiercunto, was the apparatus of 
lavation, and, before me, stood the mysterious toilet, 
loaded with various ingredients, to which the four 
(\uarte.s of the globe had contributed. Knowing that 
tlad half an hour, without danger of interruption, I 
sitdown in an elbow rocking chair, in order to mus- 
ter sufficient resolution to profane the paraphernalia 
ct the toilet, by searching among it for what [ wanted. 
it was near the close of uie day, and the sun shining 
Uhvough the damask window curtains, gave a rich and 
Mellow voluptuousness tothe chamber. ‘There, too, 
the mineled sweets, from the various coloured and 
‘autastically shaped phials, came upon my olfactory 
organs *Jlikethe winds of Araby,” but without any of 
‘he staleness of such a simile. All these things com- 
hined,soon soothed my mind intoa sweetand indeseri- 
ble ealmness, and I soon began to indulge my usual 
)ropensity for waking dreams. Ina few moments the 
objects around me began to grow ‘dim and indistinct, 
and to float and mingle together in strange disorder; 


Soon, however, it melted away, and left my vision 
perfectly clear, but every thing seemed to have un- 
dergone a magical change. The carpet was altered 
into a beautiful variegated lawn, —the toilet into a de- 
lightful arbour, clothed with vines and foliage,—the 
hials seemed transformed into little sylphs, or 
fairies, who sported merrily among the leaves and 
flowers; the lavatory appurtenances sunk into the 
earth, and became a clear erystal fountain; and the 
bed assumed the appearance of a flowery bank, where 
every thing beautiful in the botanical creation grew 
in great luxuriance, in the midst of which the fair 
Olivia reclined, apparently in a sweet slumber. 
As | was gazing upon her, she awoke, but did not 
appear to observe me. ‘The sylphs instantly gather- 
eu around her, and each proffered its aid to restore 
the bloom and loveliness which sleep had partially 
chased away. One brought water from the fountain, 
and sprinkled it upon her eyes, which straightway 
assumed a most fatal brilliancy: another gathered 
lilies and roses, and shook them over her pale cheek 
and brow, which quickly restored the former to a 
brilliant whiteness, and the latter to the loveliest car- 
nation glow; another nestled in her hair, and, with 
small white fairy fingers drew up the long dishevel- 
led tresses, and twisted them into luxuriant curls. 
Presently the lady arose transcendently lovely, be- 
yond the dream of a poet, and surveyed herself in 
the fountain, while a blush and a triumphant smile 
overspread her countenance. At this moment, a lit- 
tle winged boy, whom I we, gr as the god of love, 
came flying joyfully around her, and drawing an ar- 
row from his quiver, he beckoned her to follow. She 
obeyed, and was soon out of sight. As I lost the last 
glimpse of her form, I breathed a deep sigh, when 
one of the little beings came up, and after regarding 
me for some time, burst into a hearty laugh, and, go- 
ing to the fountain, dipped up some water in a pearl- 
coloured shell, which a brought and held up to- 
wards me. I looked into it, but instead of the reflec- 
tion of myself, I beheld the fuir Olivia. She was 
seated upon arustic bench upon the bank of a stream- 
let, and under a large tree. A small, pale, intellec- 
tual-looking young man, was seated by her side. It 
was evening, but the moon shone bright upon the 
scene, and I could easily observe what passed. The 
youth took her hand, aud, as he looked into her eyes, 
ier face was overspread with a crimson blush. Pre- 
sently he knelt down, and from the rapid motion of 
his lips, and the ardent glance of his eye, seemed to 
be talking to her of love. The colour of the beau- 
tiful Olivia changed rapidly from red to pale, like 
the tints of a morning sky, as he proceeded; at length, 
he clasped her hand which he held in both of his, 
und drew it unresistingly to his lips. The lady bent 
down her head, the youth louked up into her eyes, 
their lips met, and a kiss, : 


** A long drawn kiss, a kiss of youth and love,” 


was exchanged between them. At that moment, the 
sylph threw down the shell, and running to the bank, 
plucked a flower and threw it into the fountain; she 
then took up the shell, and again dipped it into the 
water and brought it to me. IL looked in, and again 
saw the fair Olivia, but the scene was changed to one 
which Linstantly recognised to be the parlour of her 
tuther’s house, 

Another person was seated by her side, in whom 
1 recognised a young member of the bar, an acquain- 
tance of mine. He seemed to be upona very intimate 
footing with her, and from the tender air with which 
he regarded her, 1 conjectured what was to follow. 
He soon apparently commenced unburthening his 
mind, and did it much in the same style as [had seen 
him when he made his dedwt in court, in a very deli- 
cate cause, ‘The lady sighed, blushed, and smiled, and 
finally allowed him to kiss her fair hand, just as. the 
sylph again threw down the shell. 


Another scene was presented to me, in the same 
manner as before, and a person appeared as the la- 
dy’s suiter, not dissimilar in appearance to Mr. 
Simpson, in Sir Cresus Mushroom. He knelt down 
with more courtly grace than I could have auticipat- 
ed, and the lady received his addresses with a smile 
of triumphant gratification. 

Again the seene changed, and a young merchant 
appeared, whom I knew to possess a handsome for- 
tune, and a character of sterling worth and integrity, 
with good sense and an accomplished and cultivated 
mind. He told his tale with a mixture of respect, 
and admiration, and love; but I could not ascertain 
whether his offers were rejected or accepted. 

‘The next was an elderly gentleman, who had re- 
tired from business, with a large fortune and the 
gout. His suit was made something after the fashion 
that I had heard him drive a bargain upon ’Change; 
and, from an occasional resort to his fingers, he ap- 
peared to be giving her an inventory of his worldly 
effects. Her answer did not seem to please him; 
and he presently arose and walked off, apparently in 
something of a passion. The face of the lady ap- 
peared somewhat clouded, as the sylph threw down 


aud finally, a mist seemed to gather before my eyes. 


the shell, and tripped off, without returning again to 


the fountain. Presently the lady Olivia appeared, 
and threw herself listlessly on the bank. She seem- 
ed somewhat vexed, and did not look altogether as 
lovely as when I had before beheld her; Cupid, who 
had followed, seemed to partake, in some measure, 
of her sullen humour, and he stood leaning upon his 
bow, chewing the feather of cne of his arrows. 

** Come hither, my little love,” said the lady, “I 
have an account to settle with you.”? The boy ap- 
proached carelessly, and placing one hand upon her 
knee, was about to kneel down, when she drew him 
upon her lap. 


**You are a false traitor,” said the lady. ** Did 
you not promise, that with the aid of my charms, 
you would pierce the heart of some gallant youth, 
who would make me his bride?” 

** Ave, fair lady, I did even so,”’ answered the boy, 
‘*and have I not fulfilled my promise. Instead of 
one, a dozen have been sighing at thy feet, within a 
brief period.” 

‘**'T'rue, but there was none among them that suit- 
ed my fancy. Did you not promise me that?” 

** And pray, let me ask, wi:at have I had but thy 
own commands to guide me? Have not all, save one, 
been those whom thou hast pointed outto me? Wher- 
ever thy bright eyes have rested, there has my bow 
been bent, and a look from thee has winged the ar- 
row to its mark, Thou wilt not deny this?” 

** No: but— 

** But thine own fickleness, vanity, and inconsis- 
tency, have prevented thee from fixing upon any, The 
conquest of a heart was only the signal for thee to 
cast it off. Nothing but change and novelty could 
please thee. ‘Thou hast spurned all who have knelt 
to thee, even those whom thou didst most long after! 
And now thou dost quarrel with me, who have been 
the humblest of thy slaves. But I will be so no 
longer.” 

** Nay, but sweet boy, be patient,” said the lady; 
‘* which of my suitors would you have me accept?” 

Rither of them ’weuld have had the worst of the 
bargain, unless marrige cured thee of thy coquetry 
and leve of change! HKyen old Punctual, the mer- 
chant.” 

** What! a man old enough to be my father.” 

** The better chance of his quickly leaving thee a 
gay young widow, with money enough to buy a young 
husband. Butif not the old one, why not the young 
merchant, Henry Wallingford. He is handsome, 
sensible, genteel, and richer than yourself. What 
more could you expect or desire’? 

**Yes, but—” 

‘‘Never mind the buts—if you would none of him, 
why not Sir Hector Greenturf, the Englishman. 
There was wealth and rank, two things that have an 
especial favour in the eyes of woman; and, surely, 
you might have dispensed with the trifles of sense 
and gentility.” 

**\Vould you have me marry a fool?” 

‘*Few of your sex would make it an objection: but 
why not young Merival, the lawyer. He is a ‘pro- 
mising young man,’ is now in the legislature, and is 
talked of for congress. He may be President of the 
United States yet!” 

**Ves, but he was too hasty; and besides he would 
not be sufficiently devoted to bis wife. Ambition 
would contend with love for the mastery. Surely, 
you would not advise me to unite myself with one 
whose heart was not wholly given up to pure love?” 

‘Humph!”? answered the boy;—then where is 
young Percival, the sentimental youth, who impro- 
vised sonnets to your eyes by moonlight, and swore 
you were fairer than the goddess whose dutiful son I 
have the honour to be. He was in love deep enough, 
Heaven knows, for nothing short of it would ever 
have made him commit the absurdities in rhyme 
which he has.” 

A deep blush overspread the face of the fair Oli- 
via, as the boy was speaking; and, after a pause, she 
answered in atone that seemed to indicate a slight 
degree of shame and regret— 


‘* He is, as you say, a sentimental youth, which is 
an insuperable objection; and then he is poor, which 
is still worse.” 

‘*And yet he told you so, and you made a very 
pretty speech in reply, setting forth that you did not 
sell your heart for gold, and that his love was a prize 
beyond the power of wealth to increase, or some 
nonsense of the same nature. But he is no longer 
poor now. He is rich.” | 

**T am schooled, dear Cupid,” said the lady, ‘¢and 
I will reform; and, as you say Percival is rich, bring 
him back to me, and Pll take him.” 

*¢ Aye, but when I said he was rich, I forgot to 
mention how he came to be so. You surely cannot 
be so mad as to suppose a poet could become rich 
by bis own industry;—he is married.” 

Married!” 

** Aye, as soon as he found that you grew cold to- 
wards him, he first wrote a most lamentable long ode 
upon the falsehood of woman, and then went and of- 


Nankin, the rich merchant at P——; she is very 
pretty, bating her red hair and turned-up nose, and 
the slight bend in her shoulders. Time, however, 
had been so unmannerly as to give some symptoms 
of her being on the wrong side of thirty, and the old 
yentleman thought, that a poet might, perchance, 
be better for a husband than none. So Mr. Percival 
became the lord of Miss Nankin, and a handsome 
fortune.” 

‘* The base, mercenary wretch!” said the lady. 

‘** Nay, you do him injustice,” answered the boy; 
**it is the way of the world. He loved thee, and 
won thee by moonlight, under the greenwood tree, 
after the fashion of the olden time: but when he found 
thee false, and thy vows broken, he improved upon 
the example of the lovers of ‘old, and sought relief 
in the altar instead of the halter. He gave vent to 
his misery in octosyllabics, and then sought another 
bride. This wealth procures him admission into 
that society, which his genius never would, and he 
can now write verses in his own parlour, instead of 
the fourth story of a boarding house. He ean rhyme 
about the miseries of human life over a bottle of 
Lafitte, and a lobster salad; and of his blighted hopes 
and crushed affections, with his wife looking over 
his shoulders.” 

** Well, since there is no hope of the poet, sup- 
pose I take the lawyer.” 

‘** Unfortunately, he has, sinee he has been at Al- 
bany, been smitten with the charms of Miss Katrina 
Van Dunderspeigle, the daughter of a rich Dutch- 
man. 

** Well, there isthe young merchant, Henry Wal- 
lingford.” 

** Aye, there is some hope; but he has lately been 
close in his attentions to the beautiful daughter of 
the widow Catchhusband.” 

** Then there is no chance; for she is the most art- 
ful and managing creature in the world.” 

**Art and managing are dangerous terms for 
lovers to hear,” said Cupid gravely; ‘they should 
be managed without knowing it. Is there no one 
else?” 

‘* Sir Heetor Greenturf has gone to England. so 1 
see nothing better thar to take up with the old mer- 
chant, plain Peter Punctual.” 

**T am extremely sorry,” said Cupid, with a ma- 
licious smile, ‘* that you are doomed to be disap- 
pointed here, also. ‘The old gentleman was so af- 
fected at your rejection of him, that he went home, 
and drank three bottles of Madeira with his dinner, 
which brought on a new attack of his old complaint. 
His housekeeper, to whom I was under some obli- 
gation, as she had been very pretty in her youth, at- 
tended him with so much care and solicitude, not- 
withstanding she knew that she had been remember- 
ed in his will, that I resolved to reward such a rare 
instance of disinterested benevolence. Just as he 
recovered, and was thanking her for her attention, I 
aimed a shaft at him with all my strength; it took 
effect,—and Miss Dolly Jones is now Mistress Do- 
rothy Punctual.” 


The face of Olivia bécame clouded as he was 
speaking, and she began to betray evident symptoms 
of regret and alarm. ‘In afew moments, she rallied 
her spirits, and said, with a forced smile, 

‘© Well, there are men enough in the world, and 
I do not despair of winning one to suit my faney. 
You must stand my friend yet, little love.” 


The sylphs gathered around, and performed their 
various offices, as before, and immediately a number 
of figures, of various descriptions, passed before the 
fair Olivia. Cupid aimed a dart at each in sueces- 
sion, but most of them fell back powerless. Some 
were struck, and approached to woo the lady; but as 
their appearance did not promise much, she repelled 
them. There likewise appeared to bea gradual fall- 
ing off in these, and among the last who appeared, 
there were none of a very respectable appearance. 

While this was taking place, another figure had 
appeared in the back ground, in whom I recognised 
that venerable old gentleman, called Time. He ape 
proached the fair Olivia, and his prese:.ce seemed 
to counteract the effect of the labours of the little 
beings who were still endeavouring to beautify the 
lacy. He waved his wand over her, and the rosy 
hue of her cheek slowly faded, an odious wrinkle 
gathered upon her brow, and a few white hairs 
showed themselves among her glossy ringlets. The 
sylpzs seemed surprised that their spells had lost 
their power. Presently, Olivia rose, aud surveyed 
herself in the fountain, and started back chagrined 
and terrified. Tie little god of love heroically drew 
his bow, and aimed ar arrow at old ‘Time, but upon 
being regarded with a stern and freezing look, he 
lost courage, and flew away. 

The seene suddenly changed, and onee more as- 
sumed the appearance of the room in which | was, 
Ulivia stood before her dressing-tanle, and seemed 
to be making use of anew stock of articles, whichl 


had not observed before. ‘l'ime still stood by her, 


fered himself to the oldest danghter of old Nicholas | and seemed to take a malicious pleasure in countire 
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acting ler efforts; still she increased her exertions 
to appear beautiful, but the hand of time was too 
werful, and she at length sank into a chair, and 
on into tears. After a short time, she arose, wash- 
ed the rouge from her cheeks, up her hair, 
and drew over it a plain muslin cap, and making 
some other alterations in her habiliments, appeared 
in guise of a respectable maiden lady of forty. As 
she finished, she turned round, and for the first time 
bent her eyes upon me. She approached me with a 
severe, vinegar look, which made me tremble for my 
ears, when I suddenly awoke, and beheld the fair 
Olivia, who had just returned from her walk, stand- 
ing before me in all her loveliness, and looking at 
me in astonishment. I started up, and making the 
best apology I could for my intrusion, retreated, 
making an oath to myself, never to intrude again 
within the sacred precincts of a Lady’s Chamber. 


. 


LITERATURE. 


MISS MITFORD’S NEW VOLUME. 


Ovr Vittace: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 4th Series. 
London: Whittaker, ‘'reacher & Co. 


Miss Mitford has favoured us with another volume 
containing twenty-six of her very ares little stories, 
besides an introductory letter, in which the death of 
her excellent mother, and the burial of ‘ Poor pret- 
ty May,’ her greyhound, are recorded. ‘The three 
preceding volumes of these ‘* Village Sketches” are 
so well known and so generally admired, that it is 
only necessary for us to tell our readers that the 
fourth is written in the same agreeable engaging 
style as those which have gone before. We can 
scarcely go astray in selecting an extract where all 
the stories are so natural and so well told, therefore 
we shall just take the first. 

Paul Holton, a rich young yeoman, had visited the 
village of Hazelby in search of a farm and a wife, in 
both of which laudable objects he seemed very like- 
ly to succeed, until an unlucky cricket-match, which 
was lost through his bad play, and Letty Dale, the 
tanner’s pretty daughter, taunted him so for letting 
the East-Woodhay eleven beat the Hazelby eleven, 
(for he did not score a single notch in either innings, ) 
that he fairly took the pet and departed in dudgeon., 
This was somewhat more than poor Letty had bar- 
gained for: he’ll be sure to call to-morrow morning, 
thought Letty toe herself as she tripped home to the 
cecares house by the tan-yard—but we must let Miss 

itford tell the rest of her tale in full for herself. 

‘¢'The first tidings that Letty heard the next morn- 
ing were, that Mr. Paul Holton had departed over- 
night, having authorized his cousin to let his houses, 
and to decline the large farm, for which he was in 
treaty; the next intelligence informed her that he was 
settled in Sussex; and then his relation left Hazelby 
—and poor Letty heard no more. Poor Letty! Even 
ina common parting for acommon journey, she who 
stays behind is the object of pity; how much more so 
when he goes—goes never to return, and carries with 
him the fond affection, the treasured hopes, of a 
young unpractised heart, 


‘And gentle wishes long subdued— 
Subdued and cherish’d long!’ 


Poor, poor Letty! 

‘*'lhree years passed away, and brought much of 
change to our country-maiden and to her fortunes. 
Her father, the jolly tanner, a kind, frank, thought- 
less old man, as the cognomen would almost imply, 
one who did not think that there was such things as 
wickedness and ingratitude under the sun, became 
bound for a friend to a large amount; the friend prov- 
eda villain, and the jolly tanner was ruined. tle 
and his daughter now lived in a smail cottage near 
their former house; and at the point of time at which 
I have chosen to resume my story, the old man was 
endeavouring to persuade Letty, who had never at- 
tended a cricket match since the one she had so much 
cause to remember, to accompany him the next day 
(Whit-Tuesday) to see the Hazelby Eleven again 
encounter their ancient antagonists, the men of East- 
Woodhay. 

**< Pray come, Letty,’ said the fond father; ‘I can’t 
go without you; I have no pleasure any where with- 
out my Letty; and I want to sce this match, for Isaac 
Hunt can’t play on account of the death of his mother, 
and they tell me that the East-Woodhay men have 
consented to our taking in another mate who practises 
the new Sussex bowling—lI want to see the new- 
fangled mode. Do come, Letty!’ And, with a 
smothered sigh at the mention of Sussex, Letty con- 
sented. 

‘¢ Now old John Dale was not quite ingenuous with 
his pretty daughter. He did not tell her what he 
very well knew himself, that the bowler in question 
was no other than their sometime friend, Paul Hol- 
ton, whom the business of letting his houses, or some 
other cause, not, perhaps, clearly defined even to 
himself, had brought to Hazelby on the eve of the 
match, and whose new method of bowling (in spite 
of his former mischances) the Hazelby Eleven were 
willing to try; the more so as they suspected, what, 
actually occurred, thatthe East-W oodhayites, 
who would have resisted:the innovation of the Sussex 
system of delivering the ball in the hands of any one 
else, would have no objection to let Paul Holton, 
whose bad playing was a standing joke amongst them, 
do his best or his worst in any way. 

‘‘Nota word of this did John Dale say to Letty; 
so that she was quite taken by surprise, when, having 


placed her father, now very infirm, in a comfortable 
chair, she sat down by his side by a little hillock of 
turf, and saw her reereant lever standing amongst a 
group of cricketers very near, and evidently gazing 
on her—just as he used to gaze three years before. _ 

‘¢ Perhaps Letty never looked so pretty in her life 
as at that moment. She was simply drest, as beeame 
her fallen fortunes. Her complexion was still co- 
loured, like the apple-blossom, with vivid ‘red and 
white, but there was more of sensibility, niore of 
the heart in its quivering mutability, its alteration of 
paleness and blushes; the blue eyes were still as 
bright, but they were oftener cast down; the smile 
was as splendid, but far more rare; the girlish gaiety 
was gone, but it was replaced by womanly sweetness; 
—sweetness and modesty formed now the chief ex- 
pression of that lovely face, lovelier, far lovelier, 
than ever. So apparently thought Paul Holton, for he 
gazed and gazed with his whole soul in his eyes, in 
complete oblivion of cricket and cricketer, and the 
whole world. At last he recollected himself, blush- 
ed and bowed, and advanced a few steps, as if to ad- 
dress her; but timid and irresolute, he turned away 
without speaking, joined the party who had assembled 
round the wickets, the umpircs called‘ Play!’ and the 
game began. 


‘¢ East-Woodhay gained the toss and went in, and 
all eyes were fixed on the Sussex bowler. ‘The ball 
was placed in his hands; and instantly the wicket was 
down, and the striker out, no other than ‘Tom ‘Taylor, 
the boast of the parish, and the best batsman in the 
county. £ Accident, mere accident!’ of course, cried 
East-Woodhay; but another, and another followed: 
few could stand against the fatal bowling, and none 
could get notches. A panic seized the whole side. 
And then, as losers will, they began to exclaim 
against the system, called it a toss, a throw, a trick; 
any thing but bowling; any thing but cricket; rail- 
ed at it as destroying the grace of the attitude, 
and the balance of the game; protested against 
being considered as beaten by such jugglery, and, 
finally, appealed to the umpires as to the fairness 
of the play. The umpires, men of conscience, 
and old cricketers, hummed and hawed, and see- 
sawed; quoted contending precedents, and jostling 
authorities; looked grave and wise, whilst even 
their little sticks of office seemed vibrating in puz- 
zled importance. Never were judges more sorely 
perplexed. At last they did as the sages of the bench 
often do in such cases—reserved the point of law, and 
desired them to ‘ play out the play.” Accordingly 
the match was resumed; only twenty-seven notches 
being gained by the East-Woodhayians in their first 
innings, and they entirely from the balls of the old 
Hazelby bowler, James White. 


‘¢ During the quarter of an hour’s pause which the 
laws allow, the victorious man of Sussex went up to 
John Dale, who had watched him with a strange 
mixture of feeling, delighted to hear the stumps 
rattle, and to sce opponent after opponent throw 
down his bat and walk off, and yet much annoyed at 
the new method by which the object was achieved.— 
© We should not have called this cricket in my day,’ 
said he, ‘and yet it knocks down the wickets glori- 
ously too.’ Letty, on her part, had watched the 
game with unmingled interest and admiration: ‘ He 
knew how much f liked to see a good cricketer,’ 
thought she; ‘ir still, when that identical good erick- 
eter approached, she was seized with such a fit of 
shyness—call it modesty—that she left her seat and 
joined a group of young women at some distance. 

‘¢ Paul looked earnestly after her, but remained 
standing by her father, inquiring with affectionate 
interest after his health, and talking over the game 
and the bowling, At length he said, ‘I hope that I 
have not driven away Miss Letitia.’ 

*¢ Call her Letty, Mr. Holton,’ interrupted the old 
man; ‘plain Letty. We are poor folks now, and have 
noright to any other title than our own proper names, 
old John Dale and his daughter Letty. A good daugh- 
ter she has been to me,’ continued the tond father; 
‘for when debts and losses took all that we had—tor 
we paid to the uttermost farthing, Mr. Paul Ho!ton, 
we owe no man a shilling !—when all my earnings and 
savings were gone, and the house overour head—the 
house I was born in, the house she was dorn in—I 
loved it the better for that!—taken away from us, then 
she gave up the few hundreds she was entitled to in 
right of her blessed mother, to purchase an annuity 
for the old man, whose trust in a villain had brought 
her to want.’ 

‘¢ «God bless her!’ interrupted Paul Holton. 

«¢¢Ay, and God will bless her,’ returned the old 
man solemnly—‘God will bless the dutiful child, 
who despoiled herself of all, to support her old fa- 
ther.’ 

‘¢ ‘Blessings on her dear generous heart!’ again 
ejaculated Paul; ‘and I was away and knew nothing of 
this!’ 

<¢«T knew nothing of it myself until the deed was 
completed,’ rejoined John Dale.—‘She was just of 
age, and the annuity was purchased, and the money 
paid, before she told me; and a cruel kindness it was 
for her to strip herself for my sake; it almost broke 
my heart when [ heard the story. But even that was 
nothing,’ continued the good tanner, warming with 
his subject, ‘compared with her conduct since. If 
you could but see how she keeps the house, and how 
she waits upon me; her handiness, her cheerfulness, 
and all her pretty ways and contrivances to make me 
forget old times and old places. Poor thing! she 
must miss her neat parlour and the flower-garden she 
was so fond of, as much as I do my tanyard and the 


great hall; but she never seems to think of them, and 


for all you know, poor thing! she used to be a [ittle 
quick tempered!” 

‘©*And [ Knew nothing of this!’ repeated Paul 
Holton, as two or three of their best wickets being 
down, the Hazelby players summoned him to go in. 
‘I knew nothing of all this.’ 

‘* Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex crick- 
eter, and at first he seemed likely to verify the pre- 
dictions and confirm the hopes of the most malicious 
of his adversaries, by batting as badly as he had 
bowled well. He had not caught sight of the ball; 
his hits were weak, his defenee insecure, and his 
mates began to tremble and his opponents to crow. 
Every hit seemed likely to be the last; he missed a 
leg ball of Ned Smith’s; was all but caught out by 


Sam Newton; aud East-Woodhay triumphed, and 
_ Hazelby sat quaking; when a sudden glimpse of Let- 
'ty, watching him with manifest anxiety, recalled 
_her champion’s wandering thoughts. Gathering him- 
self up, he stood before the wicket another man; 
| knocked the ball hither and thither, to the turnpike, 
| the coppice, the pond; got three, four, five at a hit; 
| baffled the slow bowler James Smith, and the fast 
bowler Tom ‘Taylor; got fifty-five notches off his 
own bat; stood out all the rest of his side; and so 
handled the adverse party when they went in, that 
the match was won at a single innings, with six-and- 
thirty runs to spare. 

** Whilst his mates were discussing their victory, 
Paul Holton again approached the father and aa 
ter, and this time she did not run away: ‘ Letty, dear 
Letty,’ said he, ‘ three years agd I lost the cricket- 
match, and you were angry, and [ wasa fool. But 
Letty, dear Letty, this match is won; and if you 
could but know how deeply I have repented, how 
earnestly I have longed for this day! The world 
has gone well with me, Letty, for these three long 
years. [have wanted nothing but the treasure which 
{ myself threw away, and now, if you would but let 
your father be my father, and my coe your home! 
—if you would but forgive me, Letty!’ 

‘*Letty’s answer is not upon record: but itis certain 
that Paul Holton walked home from the cricket- 
ground that evening with old John Dale hanging on 
one arm, and John Dale’s pretty daughter on the 
other; and that a month after the bells of Hazelby 
church were ringing merrily in honour of one of 
the fairest and luckiest matches that ever cricketer 
lost and won.” 

There is a great deal of similar pathos and natu- 
ral description throughout the volume, which we 
_— introduce to the favourable regards of our 
readers. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The poetical works of Scorr have been collected 
and published in Edinburgh in eleven volumes. An 
animated sketch of his own literary life accompanies 
them, which is sought for with the utmost avidity. 
From this modest history of his career in the world 
of letters, we have selectad a few striking passages. 

** My birth, without giving the least pretensions 
to distinction, was that of a gentleman, and con- 
nected me with several respectable families and ac- 
complished persons. My edueation had been a good 
one, although 1 was deprived of its full benefits by 
indifferent health, just at the period when [ ought 
to have been most sedulous in improving it. ‘The 
young men with whom | was brought up, might be 
expected to make the greatest advances in the pro- 
fession to which we were all destined; and I have 
the pleasure still to preserve my youthful intimacy 
with no inconsiderable number of them, whom their 
merit has carried forward to the highest honours of 
their profession. Neither was | in a situation to be 
embarrassed by the res angusta domi, which might 
have otherwise interrupted my progress in a pro- 
fession in which progress is proverbially slow. I 
enjoyed a moderate degree of business for my 
standing, and the friendship of more than one 
person of consideration efficiently disposed to aid 
my views in life. The private fortune, also, which 
I might expect, and finally inherited, from my fami- 
ly, did not, indeed, amount to afiluence, but placed 
me considerably beyond all apprehensions of want. 
I mention these particulars merely because hey are 
true. Many better men than myself have owed 
their rise from indigence and obscurity to their own 
talents, which were, doubtless, much more adequate 


Although it would be absurd and ungracious in me 
t+ deny that I owe to literature many marks.of dis- 
tinction to which 1 could not otherwise have aspired, 
and particularly that of securing the acquaintance, 
and even the friendship, of many remarkable per- 
sons of the age, to whom I might not otherwise have 
made my way; it would on the other hand, be ridi- 
culous to affect gratitude to the public favour, either 
for my position in society, or the means of support- 
ing it with deceney—matters which had been other- 
wise secured under the usual chances of human af- 
fairs. Thus much I have thought it necessary to say, 
upon a subject which is, after all, of very little con- 
sequence to any one but myself. [ praceed to detail 
the circumstances which engaged me in literary pur- 
suits. During the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century, the art of poetry was at a remarkably low 
ebb in Britain. Hayley, to whom fashion had some 
years before ascribed a higher degree of reputation 
than posterity has confirmed, had now lost his repu- 
tation for talent, though he still lived admired and 
respected as an amiable und accomplished man. The 


to the task of raising them than any which I possess. | 


Bard of Memory slumbered on his Taurels, and h, 
of Hope liad searce begtin to attract his share of pub. 
lic attention, Cowper, a poet of deep feeling any 
bright genius, was dead; and even while alive, the 
hypochondria, which was his mental malady, im. 
peded his popularity. Burns, whose genius oy, 
southern neighbours hardly yet comprehended, hag 
long confined himself to song-writing. Names 
which are now known and distinguished wherever 
the English language is spoken, were then only be. 
| ginning to be mentioned; and, unless among the 
small namber of persons who habituaily devote , 
art of their leisure to literature, those of Southe 
Vordsworth, and Coleridge, were but lite known, 
The realms of Parnassus, like many a kingdom 
the period, seemed to lie open to the first bold ip. 
vader, whether he should be a caring usurper, o; 
could show a legitimate title of sovereignty.” 


**T had, indeed, tried the metrical translation; 
which were occasionally recommended to us at the 
High Schools. | got credit for attempting to do what 
was enjoined, but very little for the mode in which 
the task was performed; and I used to feel a little 
mortified when my versions were placed in contrast 
with others of admitted merit. At one period of 
my schoolboy days I was so far left to my own desires 
as to become guilty of verses on a thunder-storm 
which were much approved of, until a malevolent 
critic sprung up, in the shape of an apothecary’s 
blue-buskined wite, who affirmed that my most sweet 
_ poetry was stolen from an old magazine. I never 
torgave the imputation, and even now I acknowledge 
some resentment against the poor woman’s memory, 
She indeed accused me unjustly, when she said ] 
had stolen my brooms ready made; but as I had, like 
most premature poets, copied all the words and ideas 
ot which my verses consisted, she was so far right 
that there was not an original word or thought is 
the whole six lines. I made one or two faint attempts 
at verse, after I had undergone this sort of daw. 
plucking at the hands of the apothecary’s wife; but 
some friend or other always advised me to put m 
verses in the fire, and like Dorax in the play, I sub. 
mitted, though ‘with a swelling heart.’ In short, 
excepting the usual tribute to a mistress’s eyebrov 
which is the language of passion rather than poetry, 
I had not for ten years indulged the wish to couple 
so much as Jove and dove, when, finding Lewis in 
possession of so much reputation, and conceiving 
that, if I fell behind him in poetical powers, I con- 
siderably exceeded him in general information, | 
suddenly took it into my head to attempt the style 
by which he had raised himself to fame. 


“It may readily be supposed that the attempts 
which I made in literature had been unfavourable 
to my success at the bar. The goddess Themis is, 
at Edinburgh, and I suppose every where else, of a 
peculiarly jealous disposition. She will not readily 
consent to share her authority, and sternly demands 
from her votaries not only that real duty be carefully 
attended to and discharged, but that a certain air of 
business shall be observed even in the midst of total F 
idleness. It is prudent, if not absolutely necessary, 
in a young barrister, to appear completely engrossed 
by his profession; however destitute of employment 
he may be, he ought to preserve, if possible, the ap 
pearance of full occupation. He should at least 
seem perpetually engaged among his law papers, 
ne them, as it were; and, as Ovid advises the 
air, 


Si nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum. 


Perhaps such extremity of attention is more espe- 
cially required, considering the great number of 
‘counsellors who are called to the bar, and how very 
small a proportion of them are finally disposed, or 
find encouragement, to follow the law as a profession 
Hence the number of deserters is so great, that the 
least Lingering look behind occasions a young novice 
to be set down as one of the intended fugitives. Cer: 
tain itis, that the Scottish Themis was at this time 
peculiarly jealous of any flirtation with the Muses on 
the part of those who had ranged themselves under 
her banners. This was proLably owing to her con 
sciousness of the superior attractions of her rivals. 
Of late, however, she has relaxed in some instances 
in this particular; an eminent example of whieh has 
been shown in the case of my friend, Mr. Jeffrey, 
| who, after long conducting one of the most influer 
tial periodicals of the age, with unquestionable abi 
lity, has been, by the general consent of his brethren. 
recently elected to be their Dean of Faculty, or Pre 
sident, being the highest acknowledgment of hii 
professional talents they had it in their power 
| offer. But this is an incident much beyond the idea’ 
of a period of thirty years’ distance, when a bar 
_rister who really possessed any turn for lighter lite 
}rature, was at as much pains to conceal it, as if ! 
had in reality been something to be ashamed of; an! 
I could mention more than one instance in whic! 
literature and society have suffered loss, that jur® 
prudence might be enriched. Such, however, w# 
not my case; for the reader will not wonder that m’ 
open interference with matters of light literature 
minish my employment in the weighter matters ( 
the law. Nor did the solicitors, upon whose choie? 
the counsel takes rank in his profession, do me Jes 
than justice by regarding others among my conte™* 
poraries as fitter to discharge the duty due to theit 
clients, than a young man who was taken up wit! 


upon the footing on which honest Slender console! 
himself with having established with Mistress An 


running after ballads, whether Teutonic or national: F 
My profession and I, therefore, came to stand near!) F 
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pitiful quarrel, made themselves ridiculous during 
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, ‘There was no great love in the beginning, 
and it pleased Heaven to decrease it on further 
quaintances I became sensible that the time was 
come when I must either buckle myself resolutely to 
the ‘toil by day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all 
the Delilahs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the 

rofession Of the law, and hold another course. l 
confess my Own inclination revolted from the more 
gvere choice which might have been deemed by 
many the wiser alternative, As my transgressions 
had been numerous, my repentance must have been 
signalized by unusual sacrifices. I ought to have 
mentioned, that, since my fourteenth or fifteenth 
vear, my health, originally delicate, had become ex- 
tremely robust. From infancy I had laboured under 
the infirmity of a severe lameness, but, as | believe 
jsusually the case with men of spirit who suffer un- 
der personal inconveniences of this nature, I had, 
since the improvement of my health, in defiance of 
this incapacitating circumstance, distinguished my- 
self by the endurance of toil on foot or horseback, 
javing often walked thirty miles a day, and rode 
upwards of a hundred, without stopping. In this 
manner I made many pleasant journeys through 
arts of the country then not very accessible, gaining 
more amusement and instruction than Ll have been 
able to acquire since I have travelled in a more com- 
modius manner. I practised most sylvan sports, 
also, With some success, and with great delight. But 
these pleasures must have been all resigned, or used 
with great moderation, had I determined to regain 
my station atthe bar. It was even doubtful whether 
[could, with perfect character asa jurisconsult, re- 
tain a situation in a volunteer corps of cavalry, which 
I then held. The threats of invasion were at this 
time instant and menacing; the call by Britain on 
her children was universal, and was answered by 
many, who, like myself, consulted rather their will 
than their ability to bear arms. My, services, how- 
ever, were found useful in assisting to maintain the 
discipline of the corps, being the point on which 
their constitution made them most amenable to mi- 
lary criticism. In other respects the squadron was 
afine one, consisting of handsome men, well mount- 
ed and armed at their own expense. My attention 
to the corps took up a great deal of time; and while 
it occupied many of the happiest hours of my life, it 
furnished additional reason for my reluctance again to 
encounter the severe course of study indispensable 
to suecess in the juridical profession. On the other 
hand, my father, whose feelings might have been 
hurt by may quitting the bar, had been two or three 
years dead; so that I had no control to thwart my 
own inclination; and my income being equal to all 
the comforts, and some of the elegancies, of life, I 
was not pressed to irksome labour by necessity, that 
most powerful of motives; consequently, I was the 
more easily seduced to choose the employment which 
was most agreeable, This was yet the easier, as in 
1800 I had obtained the preferment of Sheriff of Sel- 
kirkshire, about £300 a year in value, and which was 
the more agreeable to me, as in that county I had 
several friends and relations. But I did not abandon 
the profession to which I had been educated, with- 
out certain prudential resolutions, which at the risk 
of some egotism, I will here mention; not without 
the hope that they may be useful to young persons 
who may stand in cireumstances similar to those in 
which I then stood. In the first place, upon consi- 
dering the lives and fortunes of persons who had 
‘given themselves up to literature, or to the task of 
pleasing the public, it seemed to me that the cir- 
cumstances which chiefly affected their happiness 
and character were those from which Horace has 
bestowed upon authors the epithet of the irritable 
race. It requires no depth of philosophical retice- 
tion to perceive, that the petty warfare of Pope with 
the dunces of his period could not have been carried 
on without his suffering the most acute torture, such 
as a man must endure from musquitoes, by whose 
stings he suffers agony, although he can crash them 
in his grasp by myriads. Nor is it necessary to call 
to memory the many humiliating instances in which 
men of the greatest genius have, to avenge some 


their lives, to become the still more degraded ob- 
jects of pity to future times. Upon the whole, as I 
had no preteasion to the genius of the distinguished 
persons who had fallen into such errors, I concluded 
there could be no oceasion for imitating them in 
their mistakes, ov what I cénsidered as such; and, 
in adopting literary pursuits as the principal oceu- 
pation of my future life, | resolved, if possible, to 
avoid those weaknesses of temper which seemed to 
have most easily beset more celebrated predecessors. 
With this view, it was my first resolution to keep, 
as lar as Was in my power, abreast of society; con- 
Unuing to maintain my place in general company, 
without yielding to the very natural temptation of 
harrowing myself to what is called literary society. 
By doing so, L imagined I should escape the beset- 
Ung sin of listening to language which, trom one mo- 
live or other, asertbes a very undue degree of con- 
sequence to literary pursuits; as if they were, indeed, 
the business, rather than the amusement of Jife. The 
Opposite course ean only be compared to the injudi- 
cious conduct of one who pampers himself with cor- 
dial and luscious draughts, until he is unable to en- 
dure whdlesome bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore, 
L resolved to stick by the society of my commis, in- 
stead of seeking that of a more literary east; and to 
maintain my general interest in what was going on 
around me, reserving the man of letters for the desk 
and the library. My second resolution was a corol- 


lary from the first. I determined that, without 
shutting my ears to the voice of true criticism, I 
would pay no regard to that which assumes the form 
of satire. I therefore resolved to arm myself with 
the triple brass of Horace, against all the roving 
warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm; to laugh if 
the jest was a good one; or, if otherwise, to let it 
hum and buzz itself to sleep. It is to the observance 
of these rules, (according to my best belief, ) that, 
after a lite of thirty years engaged in literary labours 
of various kinds, I attribute my never having been 
entangled in any literary quarrel or controversy; and, 
which is a more pleasing result, that I have been 
distinguished by the personal friendship of my most 
approved contemporaries of all parties. I adopted, 
at the same time, another resolution, on which it 
may doubtless be remarked, that it was well for me 
that I had it in my power to do so, and that, there- 
fore, it is a line of conduct which can be less gene- 
rally applicable in other cases. Yet I fail not to 
record this part of my plan, convinced that, though 
it may not be in every one’s power to adopt exactly 
the same resolution, he may nevertheless, by his 
own exertions, in some shape or other, attain the 
object on which it was founded; namely, to secure 
the means of subsistence, without relying exclusive- 
ly on literary talents. In this respect, 1 determined 
that literature should be my staff, but not my crutch; 
and that the profits of my labour, however conve- 
nient otherwise, should not become necessary to my 
ordinary expenses. With this purpose I resolved, 
if the interest of my friends could so far favour me, 
to retire upon any of the respectable offices of the 
law, in which persons of that profession are glad to 
take refuge when they feel themselves, or are judged 
by others, incompetent to aspire to its higher offices 
and honours. Upon such an office an author might 
hope to retreat, without any perceptible alteration 
of circumstances, whenever the tinre should arrive 
that the public grew weary of his endeavours to 
please, or he himself should tire of the occupation 
of authorship. At this period of my life, I possessed 
so many friends capable of assisting me in this ob- 
ject of ambition, that I could hardly overrate my own 
prospects of obtaining the moderate preferment to 
which I limited my wishes: and, in fact, I obtained, 
in no long period, the reversion of a situation which 
completely met them.” 


Speaking of the Lady of the Lake: ‘I remember 
that about the same time a friend started in to ‘heeze 
up my hope,’ Jike the minstrel in the old song. He 
was bred a farmer, but a man of powerful under- 
standing, natural good taste, and warm poetical feel- 
ing, perfectly competent to supply the wants of an 
imperfect or irregular education. He was a pas- 
sionate admirer of field sports, which we often pur- 
sued together. As this friend happened to dine with 
me at Ashiesteel one day, I took the opportunity of 
reading to him the first canto of the Lady of the Lake, 
in order to ascertain the effect the poem was likely 
to produce on one who was but too favourable a re- 
presentative of readers at large. It is, of course, to 
be supposed, that I determined rather to guide my 
opinion by what my friend might appear to feel, than 
by what he might think fit to say. His reception of 
my recitation, or prelection, was rather singular. 
He placed his hand across his brow, and listened 
with great attention through the whole account of the 
stag hunt, till the dogs threw themselves into the 
lake to follow their master, who embarks with Ellen 
Douglas. He then started up with a sudden excla- 
mation, struck his hand on the table, and declared, 
in a voice of censure calculated for the occasion, that 
the dogs must have been totally ruined by being per- 
mitted to take the water after such a severe chase. 
I own I was much encouraged by the species of re- 
verie which had possessed so zealous a follower of 
the sport of his ancient Nimrod, who had been com- 
pletely surprised out of all doubts of the reality of 
the tale.” 


We shall conclude by collecting in a paragraph 
the various receipts of his poems: 


‘©The work brought out on the usual terms of di- 
vision of profits between the author and publishers, 
was not long after purchased by them for £500, to 
which Messrs. Longman & Co. afterwards added 
£100 in their own unsolicited kindness, in conse- 
quence of the uncommon success of the work. It was 
handsomely given to supply the loss of a fine horse, 
which broke down sdddenly while the author was 
rid‘ng with one of the worthy publishers. * * * 
The publishers of the Lay of the Lest Minstrel, 
emboldened by the success of that poem, willingly 
offered a thousand pounds for Marmion. The trans- 
action being no secret, afforded Lord Byron, who 
was then at general war with all who blacked paper, 
an Opportunity to include me in his satire entitled 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. I never could 
conceive how an arrangement between an author and 
his publishers, if satisfactory to the person concern- 
ed, could afford matter of censure to any third party. 
I had taken no unusual or ungenerous means of en- 
hancing the value of my merchandise.—l had never 
higgled a moment about the bargain, but accepted at 
once what I considered the handsome offer of my 
publishers. These gentlemen, at least, were not of 
opinion that they had been taken advantage of in the 
transaction, which indeed was one of their own tram- 
ing; on the contrary, the sale of the poem was so far 
beyond their expectation, as to induce them to sup- 
ply the author’s cellars with that which is always an 
acceptable present to a young Scottish housekeeper, 
namely, a hogshead of excellent claret.” 


Technical Language.—Scientific language must 
often be as unintelligible as Greek to an unlearned 
man, or, at least, as difficult to comprehend as the 
language of Tim Bobbin toa thoroughbred acme 
A few days ago, we met with a passage in a scientific 
work, which we shall here transcribe, as a poser to 
those who are unacquainted with the mineralogical 
phraseology. — Edits. Merc. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
PARAGRAPHS. 

There is personal and local ambition, the first dei- 
fies every atom of the mind and person—its votary 
would be beautiful, valiant, witty, wise, and learned. 
The local ambitionist worships fashionable creeds, 
fleeting modes; he recks little of the charge, if al- 
leged against him, of ugliness or stupidity—but 
‘* more than hell he shuns” the slightest shade on 
the decorum of his character, or an approach to an 
infringement of easte. 


Affection and esteem are distinct from each other. 
Jolimson’s stern strictures on his friends, cast the 
stigma of envy on his fame; he loved them, but his 
judgment was incorruptible. Napoleon bestowed 
gifts with splendid prodigality, yet who, among all 
his crowned and Jaurelled favourites, did he admire? 
Let not Byron be aspersed for severely criticising 
those whom he seemed to love, he was not the less 
sincere that judgment was not the dupe of his heart. 
Affection is independent of the will—esteem is arti- 
ficially moulded by opinion. There is a species of 
friendship more potent and imaginative than the 
most impassioned love; of this nature was the senti- 
ment felt by Boswel for Johnson, and that irresisti- 
ble sway Bonaparte and Henry IV. of France, exer- 
cised with power so immutable over the hearts of 
their adherents. 


When I opened Humboldt’s travels, and read of 
currents of air, water refractions, basaltes rocks, and 
sextants, these watchwords of unknown science ap- 
palled and discouraged me; but I had proceeded only 
a little way, when I felt that his style, so soft and 
melodious, diffused a mellowed charm over obscu- 
rity. What enthusiasm and sublimity! How dif- 
ferent from English scientific writers! He says, that 
in early childhood he experienced for certain coun-. 
tries, whose names he saw traced on maps, a marked 
predilection—he longed to behold the southern con- 
stellations, particularly the cross of the south; ma- 
riner’s say, ‘‘midnight is near, the cross begins to 
bend”’—it reminded him of the last interview be- 
tween Paul and Virginia, on the river Latinier.— 
Thus fiction, that so often leads astray, was, in this 
case, the star of science. Other individuals less 
signalized by fame, have caught from tliat enchant- 
ing work an enthusiasm for tropic regions— 


** Where Indian forests pour 
Forth to the billows and the breeze 
The odours from the shore.” 


Goethe may perhaps be called fickle in his loves; 
by force of cireumstances he was often compelled to 
change the individual, yet he ever remained true to 
the qualities that inspired his earliest passion;—his | 
love was a modification of his poctical character, the 
result of his devotion to the arts, and the beau ideal 
of imagination; his inconstancy the foible of refined 
and cultivated minds that are stimulated to exertion 


by the desire of pleasing and of overcoming obsta- | 
cles, and in whom success leaves an unhappy void, 


only to be filled by fresh excitement. 


In this matter of fact land, the mind decays before 
the body. I see nothing in the generality of old 
people but wrinkled children. We read of eyes that 
beamed with brighter lustre beneath the furrowed 
brow of age, and compared to whose setting glory, 
the loveliest orb of youth looked pale and inert. 
Such were Voltaire’s, Marmontcl’s, d’Horedelot’s, 
aud Genlis’, These images I can only find in the 
credulity of my imagination, or in the warm paint- 
ings of enthusiastic writers. But to every medal 
there is a reverse; the passions leave fatal traces of 
their empire, great feeling and energy mar the har- 
mony of even masculine beauty—with female charms 
they are incompatible. ‘*The dews of sensibility 
corrode the beauty they at first gave lustre to,” and I 
au. persuaded thatthe fire which emanated from the 


counteuances of these venerable wits was a gloomy 


and sepulchral flame; their smile the mockery of a 
wizard, the fixed glance of unconquered pride. The 
greater proportion of our old people have one eircle 
of ideas, and one manner of communicating them— 
they have a vague and general distrust of the appa- 
rent motive of mankind, but not the tact so to vindi- 
cate their opinions as would prove amusing or in- 
structive to their inexperienced pupils. The old 
ladies are less morose and self-concentrated than the 
aged of the other sex. 


An author that yields too intense an affection for 
his hero, exposes the darling child of his brain to 
innumerable perils. ‘Thus when Bulwer transports 
us to the scenes where his heroes are invested with 
universal genius, and universal suffrage, triumph 
over every rival—stung with a jealous feeling, we 
enact, in thought, the well known scene between 
Aristides and the Athenian citizen;—we feel as 
though the many incidents of the story were no other 
than fantastic disguises in the masquerade of self- 
love. Seduced by his brilliant imagination and 
ambitious energy, nothing less will savisfy the pa- 
ternal feelings of the author, than an entire subjuga- 
tion of that society whosefollies and vices he so ably 
satirizes— 

‘¢ The wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 

The club must hail him master of the joke.” 

The English novelists are (to use a fashionable 
idiom borrowed from the French,) too demonstra- 
tive—the German and French writers treat their 
heroes with infinite nonchalance. 


Female authors are overpowered by the concur- 
ring testimony of ages, they will not investigate for 
themselves—and perhaps they do not desire a change 
in their creed. Very masculine women are often 
the most strenuous asserters of a distinct sexual cha- 
racter; sometimes they are sincere, but not unfre- 
quently they wish to appear interesting, or to miti- 
gate their boldness in presuming to wield the pen, 
Women are accused of manifesting an undue pre- 
ference for distinguished men, and this predilection 
is ascribed to an innate consciousness of weakness 
that seeks the protection of power. With greater 
truth might it have been attributed to a reflex image 
of self-love, a reverberation of ambition in those ex- 
cluded from the first part. By all the laws of usage 
they are debarred from distinguished preference in 
the arts of genius, yet no woman has ever equalled 
in cookery, a Ude; or in dancing, Vestris, (le dieu 
de danse, )—arts that do not appear to demand ex- 
celling intellect. 


Memory delights to blend the vague, yet inefface- 
able, hues of early thought and nascent fancy, with 
the glowing colouring of deepened reflection. In- 
dulging in this retrospective reverie no theme arrests 
my thoughts so forcibly, nor captivates with such 
tenacity, as the luminous recital of French glory, the 
vivid and lively delineation of French character and 
usages. My taste was formed, and feeble powers 
expanded, in the national and social charms and 
triumphs of my favourite people; their peculiarities 
of character, their wit, their arts of amenity ;—but 
Paris, that name of mighty import! has ever been 
“the city of my soul,” claiming that pre-eminence 
and substance in my mind, and swaying that myste- 
rious dominion over the heart and fancy, which the 
mouldering relics of Roman splendour and renown 
exercise in the breasts of the students of antiquity. 
Can the name of Tiber thrill the pulse of living ge- 


'nerations, awaken memory’s electric chain, and 


rouse a slumbering imagery, the embellished tran- 
script of all that passes in the breasts of breathing 
men? True, the rehearsal of ancient love is impres- 
sive, wonderful—but unproductive of that sensible 
emotion, that familiar association, which allures the 
captivated mind to linger on the Seine; it is from 
thence we imbibe more appropriate inspiration. A 
solemn, an instructive spirit hovers amid the dis- 
mantled columns of the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
and over the open space that was once the forum, 
yet it breathes not the fervid eloquence with which 
imagination peoples the palaces, gardens, and tombs 
of Paris, with their kindred apparitions haunting the 
memorable site of the once terrible Bastile. The 
names of the tutelary spirits of the Roman republic 
come as sounds from another world, the vision grows 
dim in struggling to penetrate an immense void; bu 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


as the diorama of French glory passes in review, the 
illustrious names that cluster there agitate the heart 
as at a present rapture, indicating how they are 
linked with the passions and opinions that yet per- 
tarbate uations. A host of recollections accom- 
panies the image of Paris in all the varied phases of 
her changeful lustre, whether as the loyal city of her 
haughty Louis, singing anthems to the yet unwither- 
ed wreath of early conquest that encircled his youth- 
ful brows, or with misguided enthusiasm literally 
strewing the paths of the pageant king with flowers, 
as, surrounded with a memorable band of wits and 
beauties, each name a history, he journeyed to the 
splendid seats of his ostentatious pleasure; or when 
in the stern reaction of a painful experience, she pe- 


-netrated the external glitter of that almost unearthly 


pomp and unapproachable grandeur, and beheld, 
with pity and contempt, her former idol, oppressed 
with self-reproach, age, defeat, seeking consolation 
in a late and sanguinary devotion. ‘The ominous, 
shadowy mystery of the iron mask, and its more 
terrific elucidation reserved for our day, of the power 
and vengeance of kings; the brilliant and dissipated 
times of the regency, the persecuted sect of philoso- 
phers, and lastly, Paris agitated by revolutionary 
convulsions, the aurora of a glorious spirit, the awful 
tocsin sounding at midnight, and the roar of cannon 
announcing the first victories of the French over 
twenty nations! Yetis Paris less dear to me for her 
historical recollections, and resplendent triumphs of 
art, than for the amiable and liberal character of its 
inhabitants, those chosen models of civilized nations. 
When I read in English literature injurious remarks 
on the French people, 1 am astonished at the blind- 
ness of national envy, I am even displeased with the 
philosophy of the French which forbids them to re- 
taliate; a vindictive spirit akin to English asperity 
overshadows my soul. Was it not from France that 
England derived the arts of war and peace? and is it 
not now, as ever, the chief aim of her proudest no- 
bles to imitate the domestic usages of France? The 
graceful polish of French literature, with all its re- 
search and acumen, is defective in spirit and truth 
when employed on the subject of English talent and 
authorship,—while delighting to eulogise these, 
French writers display an undue national humility. 
If, in a penetrating analysis of the human heart, 
France has produced many Shakspeares, perhaps 
this very opulence in literary treasure engenders an 
apparent blindness to individual claims. 


Sequel to Vivian Grey—how like the quackery of 
an Englishman to make a black leg of a ciplomatist; 
but then he also made him a Frenchman, and that 
solves the enigma. The knights of ancient legends 
‘were but as pigmies compared with the heroes of 
English romance; the latter take whole nations by 
the nose. Nothing can surpass the gasconade of these 
novelists;—in the novel of ‘* Traits of Travel” a sin- 
gle Englishman protects a band of cossacks from the 
mob of a whole French town;—it is unimaginable 
how grown men can perpetrate such literary non- 
nense. Novelists of the present day are extremely 
prone to introduce into their works beings half 
idiotic, half supernatural—it is the business of these 
phantoms to excite alternately emotions of the risi- 
ble or the terrible, and also to direct the catastrophe 
of the story. Scott delights in the contrast of exter- 
nal imbecility with inward power—his delicate and 
beautiful young ladies argue and prove like bearded 
sages, and insist on ruling every action of their 
lovers, (the heroes of the’ tale,)—he says of one of 
his female characters, ‘‘ she united the learning of a 
doctor of laws to the form and grace of an Asiatic 
dancer:”—that description contains the secret of his 
taste, and a very false taste it is. In reading the 
**Lives o ithe Novelists,” a cynic would smile to 
see how Scott balances between his naturally calcu- 
lating character, and his romantic taste in fiction. 
His love of supernatural beggar women, inspired 
idiot boys, and of buffoons of both sexes—a love in 
which many of his brethren of the pen participate, 
is probably a fragment of the rust of ancient bar- 
barism; the buffoon was deemed an essential appen- 
dage to the courts of their former monarchs. 


When the curiously scanning eye of Chateaubriand 
diseovered, on the site of Sparta, a solitary pillar of 


the temple of laughter, he justly pronounces that 
sole surviving fragment to speak volumes to the re- 


flecting mind. Alas! in how many hearts is a gloomy 
mirth the only moral of the past. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Aueust 14, 1830. 


Farkianp.—We have promised our readers some 
day to give them a correct (so far as we are capable 
of judging) analysis of the morality of this work. 
It is the production of one of the first geniuses of the 
age, is the first emanation of his mind, and has been 
denounced in no measured terms as inimical to the 
general cause of morals. We are somewhat sur- 
prised, therefore, to find a laudatory notice of Fatk- 
LAND in the New York Cabinet, a literary periodical 
under the editorial auspices of a clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Maflitt. We quote a passage from this criticism 
to show the tolerance of its tone, as well because it 
attempts to take away a stigma which has been wan- 
tonly cast upon the respectable publishers of the 
work in this city. The writer says:—‘* A grateful 
recollection of pleasure and instruction derived from 
the perusal of Falkland, and an unwillingness that 
those connected with its publication should rest un- 
der censure, in the estimation of the writer, unme- 
rited, have induced the following remarks in relation 
to that work. It is not proposed, in this expression 
of an honest difference of opinion, to impugn the 
motives of those in this country, who have spoken 
unfavourably of the production in question, or even 
to intimate, that, like their trans-Atlantic brethren, 
their unmeasured language of reproach has been 
dictated by a spirit of resentment at the hardihood 
of the author in presuming, in his preface, treasona- 
bly to disavow all allegiance to the dominion of the 
critic; but it may be seriously asked whether the 
respectable publishers in Philadelphia have desery- 
ed the imputation, gratuitously and distinctly put 
forward, that in giving this work to the public, they 
have listened only to the suggestions of their interest, 
and have ministered to a depraved appetite, because 
they expected a rich remuneration for their pander 
ing obsequiousness. We should have srpposed that 
the uniform liberality and enterprise, and the emi- 
nent propriety of deportuent of these gentlemen in 
all their relations to the public, would have ensured 
to them reciprocal confidence, candour, or even cha- 
rity in canvassing their motives. We cannot, it is 


true, too highly commend a spirit of free and eandid } 


inquiry into the tendency of writings, directed with 
magic power, to control and regulate the moral sense 
of a whole community. We cannot too strongly de- 
precate the servility and treachery of those, whom 
the sanction of a name can deter from fearlessly pro- 
secuting their strictures. But justice to the author 
and a regard for the character of publishers of pro- 
ductions, whose fair reputations may not be rashly 
impeached, demand that the sentence of condenina- 
tion should be preceded by a serious consideration of 
the merits of the subject. He who criticises the 
moral tendeney of a book, assumes a task of no ordi- 
nary magnitude, and must be guided, if he would 
produce a sound conclusion, by stern sobriety of 
judgment and manly “good sense. He should not 
suffer an artificial state of sublimated feeling, the 
towering elevation of platonic purity, or the misera- 
ble excitements of school-boy declamation, to harry 
him to a judgment, which his better reason would 
repudiate—above ull, le? him beware that his own 
unwhipt imagination do not furiish ihe very food upon 
which his censure feeds. 

‘¢ The process of moral instruction is two-fuld— 
it is conveyed either by exhibiting the excellence of 
virtue, or by exposing the deformity of vice. In fie- 
tion, the lesson is must commonly enforced by mak- 
ing vice contribute to the lustre of virtue by juxta- 
position and contrast, while, in the world, the 
loveliness of the one and the hideousness off the 
other are in general separately taught. The course 
of the writer of fietion is free, if he only observe not 
to array crime in the garb of virtue, or to draw down 
contempt and ridicule upon those qualities and ac- 
tions, which religion sanctions and men esteem. He 
may adopt his characters from society, where com- 
mingled qualities of good and bad enter into the mo- 
ral constitution, if he be careful to discriminate 
between what is reprehensible, and what is com- 


‘mendable, and may even conduct such successfully 


through dangers and difficulties to reward, if he do 
not attribute that success to the vicious part of the 
character. 

‘‘ The design of the author of Falkland is suffi- 


ciently announced in the prefuce to that work. It. 


is to show that virtue is weak, and wisdom unavail- 
ing without fixed principle—to trace a vicious action 
through all its stages of conception, agitation, and 
final consummation—to expase the secret primal 
springs of human action—and the troubled and hid- 
den mazes of blind passion, distinctly announcing 
the point, where virtuous resolution might have 
crushed the embryo vice, and that having passed the 
Rubicon, the victim is plunged into crime and de- 
spair, from which he might have been saved by 
timely deliberation. ‘The story, from its peculiar 
character and design, will not admit of a ready com- 
parison with othersof the same description; its inci- 
dents are not put forward prominently as the conse- 
quences of crime matured, but are only stated for 
the sake of the moral, as the end and consummation 
of passion, which has been carried to its souree, ex- 
posed in its various stages, until it has controlled the 
will and produced the action. The author has avail- 
ed himself of his thorough acquaintance with the 
human character, and his admirable powers of ana- 
lyzing the passions, motives and sources of feeling, 
to educate before the reader a moral being, by bring- 
ing him in contact with a succession of circum- 
stances, men and events, exhibiting the separate 
effect and impression of each occurrence, and deduc- 
ing from the whole complicated influence a charac- 
ter, which is reeognised as a transcript of the scenes 
and relations which have been brought to bear upon 
its formation. He has shown the rock of passion, 
which has produced the wreck of character. If he 
has introduced crime, he has denounced it—if a 
criminal, he has punished. If the nature of the 
crime, or the manner of its relation has aroused in 
the prurient impure excitement, the solemn eatas- 
trophe, naturally and powerfully narrated, has re- 
buked the sin and produced an awful relapse. He 
has, with vigorous pen, exposed the lamentable cri- 
minality, and cold selfishness of parents in prostitut- 
ing the marriage rite, and making any thing else 
than union of hearts, which alone hallows the con- 
nexion, the basis of the interesting relation. 

**'The literary merit of the work may not well be 
questioned. The sentiments flow naturally from the 
lips of the speakers in correspondence with the con- 
stitution of their characters, and preserve through- 
out their individuality. Some of them are novel and 
strikingly original. The vesture of the thoughts is 
accurately appropriate to their several nature. The 
unpretending style of narration, the simple brevity 
of sublime conceptio:, the luxuriant drapery of 
poetic feelin; and the hurried tone of impassioned 
excitement, pass in alternate and appropriate beauty 
before the reader.” 


The Essex Gazette has the following paragraph 
in reference to Whittier and the New York Mirror: 


‘* Some persons have thought that Whittier mani- 
fested vanity, when, he inquired why jis name did 
not appear among the list of distinguished writers 
named as contributors to the New York Mirror. 
Now as we know that Whittier is not censurable in 
reference to the matter, it becomes us to exhibit it 
in its true light. Morris, the editor of the Mirror, 
wrote to Whittier, requesting him to farnish one or 
two pieces for the Mirror, in the eourse of the year, 
in order that he might announee him as one of the 
contributors to that publieation; and, we believe 
named several distinguished writers, who had yield- 
ed to a similar request; but Whittier not liking such 
gross quackery, would not lend his name in its sup- 
port, and therefore, did not answer Morris’s letter. 
This was the reason why Whitiier’s name did not 
appear as a contributor to the New York Mirror. 
Whittier alluded to Morris’s application, when he 
asked the question to which we have alluded.” 


This paragraph is altogether a work of superero- 
gation. Every one who knows Whittier will hold 
him as a distinct personage from those who adminis- 
ter to the literary department of the Mirror—for 
the especial benefit of the editor of which publica- 
tion, we relate the following fable. 

‘¢ A pious Brahmin, it is written, made a vow that 
on a certain day he would sacrifice a shegp, and on 
the appointed morning he went forth to buy one. 
There lived in his neighbourhood three rogues, who 
knew of his vow, and laid a plan for profiting by it. 


The first met him and said, ‘Oh, Brahmin, wilt thou 
buy a sheep? I have one fit for sacrifice. ’—*‘ It is for 


that very purpose,” said the holy man, ‘ that I came 


forth this day.’—Then the impostor opened the 

and brought out of it an wth a beast, an ugly dee 
lame and blind. Thereon the Brahmin cried out, 
* Wretch, who touchest things impure and utteres, 
things untrue, callest thou that eur a sheep?” Traly 
answered the other, ‘‘it is a sheep of the finest 
fleece, and of the sweetest flesh. » Brahmin, jt 
will be an offering most aceeptable to the gods 


* Friend,’ said the Brahmin, ‘ either thou or I mage [ 


be blind.’ 

** Just then one of the accomplices came 
‘ Praised be the gods,’ said the second rogue, ¢ thy 
I have been saved the trouble of going to the marke 
for a sheep! This is such a sheep as i wanted. Fo, 
how much wilt thou sell it?? When the Brahmin 
heard this, hismind waved to and fro, like one swin 
ing in the air at holy festival. ‘Sir,’ said he to the 
new comer, ‘ take heed what thou dost; this is np 
sheep; but an unclean cur.’ ‘Oh, Brahmin,” said the 
new comer, ‘ thou art drunk or mad.’ 

** At this time the third confederate drew near, 
‘Let us ask this man,’ said the Brahmin, ‘ what the 
creature is, and I will stand by what he shall say.’ To 
this the others agreed; and the Brahmin called out, 
‘Qh, stranger, what dost thou call this beast?\— 
‘Surely, oh, Brahmin,’ said the knave, ‘it is a fine 
sheep.’ Then the Brahmin said, ‘Surely the 
have taken away my senses,’ and he asked pardon of 
him who carried the dog, and bought it for a mea 
sure of rice and a pot of ghee, and offered it up to 
the gods, who being wrath at this unclean sacrifice, 
smote him with a sore disease in all his joints.” 


The moral of this story is, to warn the public 
against a regular system of puffery. Perhaps no 
work was ever more puffed, that so little deserved 
it, as the New York Mirror. 


A writer in the Ladies’ Museum, published at 
Cincinnati, gives the following portrait of some of 
our readers:— 

‘* The Philadelphia fair are distinguished by the 
wildness of their manners, and their fondness for 
conversation or aptness at small talk; they are very 
hasty in their appearance, generally handsome, an( 
sometimes beautiful, and would be more agreeable 
with less exertion to appear so. They are usually 
accompanied with a Quaker father, or a dull news- 
reading husband, who are continually boring their 
auditors with Schuylkill Water Works and regular 
streets. Your real Philadelphia buck rarely ventures 
beyond the bounds of civilization, which he conceives 
to be limited by the boundaries of his native city.” 


The writer of the above must have seen very little 
respectable society during his sojourn in this city. 
Wildness of manners in a Philadelphia fair! If he 
calls the gentleness of the dove or the vivacity of a 


caricature, 


acquainted with some of the respectable portion of 


has confined himself whilst here, to the outcasts and 
the suburbs. 


PoTTsvILLr.—We have a letter from an intelli- 
gent correspondent located at this borough, in which 
he gives the most flattering picture of its present and 
future condition, An unprecedented number of new 
buildings are in the course of being erected, and 
every thing tends to confirm us in the belief, that 
its prosperity is in a state of progression rather than 
retrograding. New coal lands are found in every 
variety, and the facilities for inland transportation, 
through canals and rail-roads, are constantly increas 
ing. Several hundred emigrants have recently ar 
rived at that place from England and Ireland. In 
all cases the industrious and temperate among them 
found immediate employment, at sufficient wages to 
remunerate them properly for their labour, and to 
afford them comfortable means of livelihood. Not 
withstanding the exaggerated reports which have 
been given of the condition of Pottsville, and the fall 
in the price of Iands in that vicinity, we know of no 
spot in Pennsylvania in which men of temperance, 
perseverance, and industrious habits, could thrive 
more abundantly. The country, it is true, is rugged, 
and those who visit itas mere adventurers must ex- 
pect to undergo many privations, but if these thing’ 
are borne with a philosophic spirit, and if the actua! 
advantages which the place possesses are embraced, 


there is no doubt but sueh as we have described will 
flourish. 


-— 


Tur New Revisw.—We mentioned this 
a day or two since, as the title of a monthly publi- 
cation which has just been attempted at New York. 
There is no original magazine of spirit and ability 
published in this country. The American Monthly 


is clever and sometimes sprightly, but oftener affect 


ot 


careless heart, wildness, there may be some truth in f 
hisremark, The rest of his portrait is a miserable 7 
A writer who pretends to describe the F 
manners of any set of people should first become b 


them, as it is very evident the Cincinnati seribbler 2” 
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ed and stupid. The editor, N. P. Willis, has an 

e for the *‘ fine points in nature,”’ but he is affeeted 
and schoolboyish—has no depth of knowledge—no 
foree of wit, and no strength of mind. He aspires 
to be the ‘‘ Pelham” in the literary hemisphere of 
this country, but he is a miserable caricature. ‘The 
moment he entered the editorial ranks he forsook 
his proper vocation. The drudgery of an editor’s 
life is not congenial with the spirit of a poet, and as 
a poet the editor of the American Monthly can only 
expect to win reputation, 

“The New York Monthly Review” is a produc- 
tion superior to the ** American Monthly,” judg- 
ing from the first number of the former in contrast 
vith the general character of the latter. The edi- 
wr’s opinion of Paul Clifford is worth transcribing. 


‘¢ We think this novel will, on the whole, add 
greatly to the reputation of the author, and that, on 
many accounts, it is right that it should do so. It is 
far superior to the novels of other writers, which 
have appeared of late, and we do not know that the 
public, or the critics, have a legitimate right to dic- 
tate to an author what he shall publish. If the plea- 
sure derived from reading a book, is sufficient com- 

ensation for the price of it, the obligation of the 
githor to the reader isat anend. The present work 
will be more generally popular, than any of the 
author’s other novels, with the exception of Pel- 
ham; whether it is deserving of this rank, will be 
disputed according to the taste of different readers, 
Itis more amusing than either ** Devereux” or the 
« Disowned,” but does not contain as much diversity 
of character, or as fine writing, as either of those 
novels.” 

We subscribe to the following sentiment of the 
Review with regard to American Poets: 


‘¢The manner in which poetical popularity is ac- 
quired in our country, is the very one calculated to 
make poetasters instead of poets. A sentimental 
young gentleman, who has just escaped from the ty- 
ranny of the pedagogue’s ferula, or the bondage of 
his mamma’s apron-string, catches the cacoethes 
scribendi, and burns with an inextinguishable ardour 
to become a poet. Instead of devoting himself to 
study, and acquiring a true knowledge of what poetry 
is, that he may be enabled, after a time, to produce 
something in arespectable shape, worthy to be read, 
he assumes some pretty, sentimental, romantic name, 
or else deseerates that of some ancient hero of divin- 
ity, by compeHing him to father a series of rhymes 
such as ‘*SonJets to”—**‘ Lines to”—** Melancholy 
Thoughts” —Blighted Hopes”—‘‘Broken Hearts” 
—‘ Farewells”’—&e. &c.; some of which are good 
enough,—some execrable; but by far the greater 
portion, such as neither gods or men permit; that is 
to say, indifferent. By these means, his signature 
soon becomes familiar to the readers of newspapers, 
and acquires a sort of celebrity, or notoriety, it is 
difficult to tell which. Ina short time, he becomes 
impatient; and taking pity upon the anxiety of the 
world, throws off his shadow, stalks into the sun- 
shine of public favour, the self-fancied cynosure of 
all eyes; and feels the weight of his ‘* blushing 
honours” (which probably d/wsh because he will not, 
almost an incumbrance. He is a hionof three months 
standing, and is then forgotten. He is astonished at 
the neglect, abuses the public for its want of taste, 
in not continuing to appreciate his merit, and re- 
solyes to write no more poetry for the ungrateful 
world. A young man, of real poetical yenius, is 
thus often spoiled, by not knowing how to make 
good use of it. The reason is obvious. He ima- 

ines he has reached the top of Parnassus, when he 
1as Only been idling away his time at the base.” 


Poetasters alone oceupy the poetical department 
of American literature at this moment. Those who 
have acquired and deserve any degree of permanent 
reputation have retired from the field, and the pub- 
lic prints are now iuundated with ‘ sonnets” and 
** stanzas” discreditable alike to real genius and to 
correct literature. "The avidity with which ‘* small 
beer” editors puff off the productions of eager and 
young aspirants for fame, frequently holding them 


up in competition with sucl- men as Bryant, Hal-. 


leck and Percival, has, more than any other cause, 
tended to exile these latter from the field of litera- 
ture. The Magazine contains some bad rhymes— 
some sensible theatrical criticisms, and some libe- 
ral literary notices. From the latter we take the 
following opinion, merely that it is somewhat dis- 
tinct from those which have been clicited in refer- 
ence to the same production. ‘The work under no- 
tice is Falkland: 

**We have very hastily perused this book, with an in- 
terest created only by the circumstance of its being 


the production of an author, who may now be con- 
sidered the Lion of the Day” in novel writing. — 


Ve have been very agreeably disappointed, however; 


for had this book fallen into our hands without our 
having any knowledge of the author, we should 
Searcely have relinquished it, after perusing a few 
pages. In the powerful description of intense feel- 


quent work of the same author. It is of a grave cha- 
racter throughout, having none of the playfulness of 
humor which the author has found it expedient to in- 
troduce into his other works, in order to give a hen - 
er zest to the serious parts: We have seen a eharge 
of immorality brought against it. Nothing ean be 
more unjust than the imputation, according to our 
view of it; on the contrary, we eonsider it decidedly, 
the most moral in its tendency of any thing the au- 
thor has ever written,” 


On the whole, the Review strikes us as a clever 
periodical. 


Watrter Corxyron.—We took up this volume 
with the best predilections in favour of the author, 
and with a desire to find some strong passage to ex- 
tract as a favourable specimen of the work. But 
really we have been disappointed—disappointed, be- 
cause Horace Smith is a man of genius; and we did 
imagine well adapted for a novelist. His ‘* Bram- 
bletye House” and ‘‘ Tor Hill” are well written and 
possess interest; and his ** Rejected Addresses”? is 
one of the cleverest and best managed affairs ever 
given tothe public. But of Walter Colyton what 
shall we say. It is a dull, prosaic, barren production 
—barren of fine writing, barren of spirited sketches, 
and altogether unworthy the previous reputation of 
its author. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
We are indebted tp the enterprising Harpers. of 
New York for a copy of this work, which has within 
a few days been issued from their stereotype press, 
and may be had of the principal booksellers, It 
forms the sixth number of the Family Library, and 
has been re-written and improved expressly for the 
Library by Mr. Southey. It is a valuable produc- 
tion, and embraces some highly spirited sketches. 
We have only room for the following, which narrates 
the death scene of the illustrious subject of this bio- 


graphy. 


It had been part cf Nelson’s prayer, that the Bri- 
tish fleet might be distinguished by humanity in the 
victory which he expected. Setting an example him- 
self, he twice gave orders to cease firing upon the 
Redoubtable, supposing that she had struck, because 
her great guns were silent; for, as she carried no 
flag, there was no means of instantly ascertaining the 
fact. From this ship, which he had thus twice spar- 
ed, he received his death. A ball fired from her 
mizen-top, which, in the then situation of the two 
vessels, was not more than fifteen yards from that 
part of the deck where he was standing, struck the 
epaulette on his left shoulder, ahout a quarter after 
one, just in the heat of action. He fell upon his face, 
on the spot which was covered with his poor secre- 
tary’s blood. Hardy, who was a fesv steps from him, 
turning round, saw three men raising him up.— 
*¢ They have done for me at last, Hardy,” said he. 
‘‘T hope not,” cried Hardy. ‘* Yes!” he replied; 
**my back-bone is shot through.” Yet even now, 
not for a moment losing his presence of mind, he 
observed, as they were carrying him down the lad- 
der, that the tiller ropes, which had been shotaway, 
were not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones 
should be rove immediately:—then, that he might 
not ve seen by the crew, he took out his handker- 
chief, aud covered his face and his stars. lad he 
but concealed these badges of honour from the ene- 
my, England would not have had cause to receive 
with sorrow the news of the battle of Trafalgar. The 
cockpit was crowded with wounded and dyiug men; 
over whose bodies he was with some difficulty con- 
veyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s 
birth. kt was soon perceived, upon examination, 
that the wound was mortal. This, however, was 
concealed from all, except Capt. Hardy, the chaplain, 
and the medical attendants. He himself being cer- 
tain, from the sensation in his back, and the gush of 
blood he felt momeitly within his breast, that no 
human eare could ava:i him, insisted that the sur- 
geon should feave him, and attend to those to whom 
ie mizht be useful; ** for,” said he, ** you can do 
nothing for me,” All that could be cone was to fan 
him with paper, and frequently to give him lemon- 
ade to alleviate his intense thirst. Ife was in great 
pain, and expressed much anxiety for the event of 
the action, which now began to declare itself. As of- 
ten as a ship struck, the crew of the Victory huzza’d; 
and at every huzza, a visible expression of joy gicam- 
ed in the eyes, and marked the countenance, of the 
dying hero. But he became impatient to see Capt. 
Hardy; and as that officer, though often sent for, 
could not leave the deck, Nelson feared that some 
fatal cause prevented him, and repeatedly cried, 
** Will no one bring Hardy to me? He mast be kill- 
ed! He is surely dead!” An hour and ten minutes 
elapsed from the time when Nelson reeeived his 
wound, before Hardy could come to him. They 
shook hands insitenee; Hardy im vain struggling to 
oe the feelings of that most painful and yet 
sublimest moment. ‘* Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, 
.**how goes the day with us?” ‘* Very well,” re- 
plied Hardy; ‘‘ten ships have struck, but five of the 
} van have tacked, and show an intention to bear down 


1bg and passion, it does mot fall short of any subse- 


pupon the Victory. I have called two or three of our 


fresh ships round, and have no doubt of giving them 
a drubbing.” ‘*I hope,” said Nelson, ‘‘ none of our 
ships have struck?” Hardy answered, * There was 
no fear of that.”” Then, and not till then, Nelson 
spoke of himself. ‘*I am a dead man, Hardy,” said 
he: **T am going fast:—it will be all over with me 
soon. Come nearer to me. Let my dear Lady Ha- 
milton have my hair, and all other things belonging 
to me.” Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr. Beatty 
eould yet hold out some prospect of life. ‘*Oh, no!” 
he replied: itis impossible. My back is shot through. 
Beatty will tell you so.” Capt. Hardy then, once 
more, shook hands with him; and with a heart al- 
most bursting, hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; 
and Nelson, having made the surgeon ascertaYn this, 
said to him, ‘* You know I am gone; I know it. I 
feel something rising in my breast,”—putting his 
hand on his left side,—** which tells me so.”” And 
upon Beatty’s inquiring whether his pain was very 
great? he replied, ‘So great that he wished he was 
dead. Yet,” said he, ina lower voice, ‘‘ one would 
like to live a litle longer, too!” And after a few 
minutes, in the same under tone, he added, ‘* What 
would become of my poor Lady Hamilton, if she 
knew my situation!” Next to his country, she oc- 
cupied his thoughts. Capt. Hardy, some fifty mi- 
nutes after he had left the cockpit, returned; and, 
again taking the hand of his dying friend and com- 
mander, congratalated htm on haying gained a com- 

lete victory. How many of the enemy were taken 

did not know, as it was impossible to perceive 
them distinetly: but fourteen or fifteen at least. 
That’s well,” cried Nelson, but I bargained for 
twenty.” And then, in a stronger voice, he said, 
** Anchor, Ifardy; anchor.”? Hardy, upon this, hint- 
ed that Admiral Collingwood would take upon him- 
self the direction of affairs. ‘* Not while I live, 
Hardy,” said the dying Nelson, ineffectually endea- 
vouring to raise himself from the bed: ‘‘ do you an- 
chor.” His previous order for preparing to anchor 
had shown how clearly he foresaw the necessity of 
this. Presently, calling Hardy back, he said to him, 
in a low voice, ** Don’t throw me overboard:” and 
he desired that he might be buried by his parents, 
unless it should please the king to order otherwise. 
Then reverting to private feelings, ** Take care of 
my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy: take care of poor 
Lady Hamilton. Kiss me, Hardy,” said he. Hardy 
knelt down and kissed his cheek: and Nelson said, 
** Now I am satisfied: ‘Thank God, I have done my 
duty.” Hardy stood over him in silence for a mo- 
ment or two, then knelt again, and kissed his fore- 
head. ‘* Who is that?” said Nelson; and being in- 
formed, he replied, ‘* God bless you, Hardy.” And 
Hardy then left him—for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right 
side, and said, ‘*I wish I had not left the deck; for 
I shall soon be gone.” Death was, indeed, rapidl 
approaching. He said to the chaplain, ‘‘ Doctor, 1 
have not been a great sinner:” and after a short pause, 
**Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton and my 
daughter Horatia as a legacy to my country.” His 
articulation now became difficult; but he was dis- 
tinctly heard to say, ‘* Thank God, I have done my 
duty.” These words he repeatedly pronouneed: 
and they were the last words which he uttered. He 
expired thirty minutes after four,—three hours and 
a quarter after he had received his wound. 

Vithin a quarter of an hour after Nelson was 
wounded, above fifty of the Victory’s men fell by 
the enemy’s musketry. ‘They, however, on their 
part, were notidle; and it was not long before there 


were only two Frenchmen left alive in the mizen- | 


top of the Redoubtable. One of them was the man 
who had given the fatal wound: he did not live to 
boast of what he had done. An old quarter-master 
had seen him fire; and easily recognised him, be- 
cause he wore a glazed cocked hat and a white frock. 
‘This quarter-master and two midshipmen, Mr. Col- 
lingwood and Mr. Pollard, were the only persons 
left in the Victory’s poop;—the two mlihionen 
kept firing at the top, and he supplied them with 
cartridges. One of the Frenchmen, attempting to 
make his escape down the rigging, was shot by Mr. 
Pollard, and fell on the poop. but the old quarter- 
master, as he eried out, ** That’s he—that’s he,” and 
pointed at the other, who was coming forward to fire 
again, received a shot in his mouth, and fell dead. 
Both the midshipmen then fired at the same time, 
and the fellow dropped in the top. When they took 
possession of the prize, they went into the mizen- 
top, and found him dead; with one ball through his 
head, and another through his breast. * * * 
The death of Nelson was felt in England as some- 
thing more than a public calamity; men started at 
the intelligence, and turned pale; as if they had 
heard of the loss of a dear friend. An object of our 
admiration and affection, of our pride and of our 
hopes, was suddenly taken from us; and it seemed 
as if we had never, till then, known how deeply we 
loved and reverenced him. What the country had 
Fost in its gréat naval hero—the greatest of our own, 
and of all former times, was scareely taken into the 
account of grief. So perfeetly, indeed, had he per- 
formed his part, that the maritime war, after the 
battle of ‘Trafalgar, was considered at an end; the 
fleets of the enemy were not merely defeated, but 
destroyed; new navies must be bailt, and a new race 
of seamen reared for them, before the possibility of 
their invading our shores could again be contem- 
plated. It was not, therefore, from any selfish re- 
‘lection upon the magnitude of our loss that we 
mourned for him: the general sorrow was of a high- 


er character. The people of England grieved that 


funeral ceremonies, and public monuments, and 

osthumous rewards were all which they could now 

estow upon him, whom the king, the legislature, 
and the nation would have alike delighted to honour; 
whom eyery tongue would have blessed; whose 
sence in every village through which he “oe have 
passed, would have wakened the church bells, have 
riven schoolboys a holyday, have drawn children 
trom their sports to gaze upon him, and ‘‘old men 
‘from the chimney corner,” to look upon Nelson ere 
they died. The victory of Trafalgar was celebrat- 
ed, indeed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, but 
they were without joy; for such already was the 
glory of the British navy, through Nelson’s surpass~ 
ing genius, that it scarcely seemed to receive any ad- 
dition from the most signal victory that ever was 
achieved upon the seas. 


We find an advertisement on the cover of this yo- 
lume, in which it is stated that several numbers of 
the work (the Family Library) are now in press 
and will shortly be published. To render the Ame- 
rican edition still more worthy of the extensive pa- 
tronage which it has received, the publishers intend 
to incorporate in it ** works of an American charac- 
ter on interesting and popular subjects,” for which 
purpose they employed literary talent of the highest 
order. Aside from any design to puff, the Harpers 
should be liberally encouraged. They are at an 
immense expense in getting up all the current pub- 
lications, and cannot in any degree be remunerated 
unless their various “publications meet with exten- 
sive sale. Occasionally they do reprint a work of 
inferior merit and neglect one of a superior charac- 
ter, but these mistakes are seldom, and incident to 
so multifarious a business as is transacted in their 
establishment. 


Tae Lire or Paut Jones. —We mentioned some- 
time since that a work with this title was in prepara- 
tion at New York, by the niece of the naval hero, 
Miss Taylor. We now learn that this biography is 
actually progressing, and that a gentleman is at pre- 
sent in this city collecting subscribers. It will em- 
brace many particulars never before given to the 
public, will be comprised in an octavo volume of 
500 pages, and sold at two dollars per copy. 


‘©The American Citizen” is the title of a new 
journal, which has just reached us from Utica, New 
York. Itis got up with taste, and appears to be con- 
ducted with discrimination. 


Lewis A. Godey & Co. have issued the second 
number of the ‘* Lady’s Book.” It is remarkably 
chaste, both in appearance and matter, and seems 
well adapted to the taste and admiration of the sex 
for whose entertainment it is more especially de- 
signed. It contains a well finished engraving, and 
several well executed wood cuts. Among its con- 
tents we distinguish an original article of verse, from 
the pen of Mrs, Hemans, 


CURIOUS TRIALS. 

The ninety-eighth number of Littell’s Museum 
was published last week. It possesses more than 
ordinary interest, and contains among other articles, 
an account of two trials in Paris, of the which, in the 
dearth of more important matter, we furnish an abs 
stract. The first trial was between M. Pelletand M. 
Massey de ‘Tyrone. It appears that the former some 
time since wrote a poetical production, and entrusted 
it to a friend for publication. The manuscript, how- 
ever, fell into the hands of Tyrone, who being of 
Opinion that ‘* all was fish that came to his own net,” 
forthwith prints the poem as his own, under the tide 
of ‘Les deux Ecoles,” and when M. Pellet, sur- 
prised at seeing himself in print without deriving 
either fame or profit from the operation, came for- 
ward to claim his bantling, M. Massey quietly de- 
clared that his poem was the only real Simon Pure, 
and that M. Pellet was an impostor. 


‘‘An action is commenced—M. Pellet eomes up 
to Paris from the Pays des Vosges to plead his own 
eause, which he does with all the energy of a parent 
seeking to recover his beloved progeny. ‘‘Les deux 
Ecoles” is his Virginia, M. Massey de ‘I'yrone is the 
Appius who has ravished his offspring; in the midst 
of the discussion, however, M. Pellet, being unae- 
customed to much travelling, unfortunately caught 
cold and died. Here was a natural termination of 
the business; but no, his heirs were equally zealous 
for the honour of his poetie authorship, and revived 
the suit, adding that the death of M. Petter was now 
to be added tothe other delinquencies charged against 
the unfortunate M. Massey; the latter vigorously 
maintained his claims to the honours of the poem, 
but the balance of evidence being unhappily the other 


| way, the Court decided that he must lay down the 
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laurel chaplet, and weave it with cypress to deck the 
tomb of M. Pellet, and pay all the expenses of the 

roceedings. This important matter occupied about 
half a dozen sessions of the tribunals; the poem itself 
would, probably, have remained a profound secret 
from the majority of the public but for these proceed- 
ings. The other trial involved a still more curious 
question of the identity of person. A pamphlet ap- 

eared a short time since purporting to throwra new 

ight on the assassination of the Duc de Berti, of 
which it was asserted that Louvel was only the instra- 
ment, and that the real plotters and instigators of the 
deed were a variety of noble personages, among 
whom were the Due Decazes, the Duc de Maille, the 
Vicompte Paultre de Lamothe, and the Compte Fran- 
cois d’Escars. 

‘*This pamphlet professed to be written by Colonel 
St. Clair, and the individuals caluminated immedi- 
ately commenced actions for defamation against the 
person bearing that name. In the course of the in- 
vestigation there appeared reason to suppose that the 
soi-disant Colonel St. Clair was altogether an — 
tory and that the defendant was in fact a Major Mac 
Lean, who had served in the Peninsular army, and 
had been broken for cowardice. The defendant 
stoutly maintained that he was Colonel St. Clair, and 
no one else, and appealed to the general evidence 
of those that he had obtained a pension from the 
English government under that name, which appear- 
ed to be perfectly true; on the other hand Major 
Fry, anda vast number of other officers, were con- 
fident that the defendant was the individual whom 
they had known at Peninsula as Major Mae Lean. 
The tribunal was embarrassed what opinion to form 
of the matter, when, by an extraordinary coincidence, 
the real Colonel St. Clair, who had been many years 
absent from France, arrived in Paris while the trial 
was proceeding, and was confronted with the defen- 
dant. It then appeared evident that the latter, wish- 
ing to get rid of the disgrace attached to his real 
name of Mac Lean, had assumed that of Colonel St. 
Clair, and had succeeded in imposing himself, not on- 
ly on general society, but on the British government, 
as that individual, who happened singularly enough 
to be the only Colonel of that name in the army. 
The pamphlet itself was evidently a mere series of 
inventions, strung together in the hope of gettin 
money, and the impostor being convicted of wilfu 
defamation, was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment and fines and damages amounting to upwards 
of 1500 franes.” 


We learn with pleasure that Mr. Benjamin F. 
Pomroy, formerly of this city and now of Port Car- 
bon, has made an important improvement in the con- 
struction of rail-road wagons. The Miners’ Journal, 
in alluding to his improvement, says:— 

‘*All the old plans for building ears are now abolish- 
ed, and thatadopted by Mr. Pomroy substituted. Four 
or five tons have heretofore been considered a suffi- 
cient load for one horse, but from reeent experiments 
made by Doct. Kugler on the West Branch rail-road 
with a wagon of Mr. Pomroy’s finish, it has been sa- 


tisfactorily ascertained that a common horse can draw 
from twelve to fifteen tons with ease.” 


Mr. Pomroy is now engaged in the manufacture 
of these wagons at Port Carbon, where he carries on 
an extensive establishment, but is still unable to sup- 
ply the demand. 


Groner IV. ann Wiitiam IV.—The death of 
the king of England, so long expected, has at length 
been announced in this country. Itis a matter of lit- 
tle moment to Americans, further than it may ope- 
rate upon the changes of the British ministry. No 
change, however, it is believed, will take place. The 
career of George the Fourth, according to his biogra- 
phers, has been of the most brilliant character. We 
furnish a brief notice of the principal features of his 
life. 

George the Fourth, late king of Great Britain, 
was, by letters patent, created Prince of Wales five 
days after he was born. Owing mainly to the severe 
restraints under whieh he was educated by the or- 
ders of his father, he became, as he approached man- 
hood, very loose and profligate in his habits. At 
19 he fell in love with Mrs. Robinson, an actress of 
great beauty and fascinating manners, then aged 21, 
He was lavish to her in his protestations of affection. 
The attachment between them excited great seandal. 
tt was suddenly forgotten by the Prince, and the 
heart of the lady was broken. He next became at- 
tached to Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Catholic widow, to 
whom he was privately married. The marriage, 
however, was only a cloak for his profligacy, be- 
cause he knew it was null and void by the laws of 
England, both on account of her being a Catholic, 
and because he could not marry without the consent 
of the legislature. Deserting Mrs. Fitzherbert, he 
formed an illicit attachment to lady Jersey, whom 
he introduced to the Princess Caroline of Brunswick 
on his marriage with her, greatly to her annoyance, 
and to the scandal of the court. With Caroline he 


lived a very short time in peace, In about one year, 
they were formally and effectually separated, and 
then followed the series of persecutions which final- 
ly terminated the life of Caroline. All this time, 
and long after, lady Jersey was the favourite. George 
the Fourth continued his debaucheries as long as he 
was physically enabled to indulge inthem. In 1810 
he was appointed Regent of the kingdom. In 1820 
he becaine King. Fox, Sheridan and other whigs 
were his early and long-continued associates; but he 
deserted his whig friends and his principles when 
he attained supreme power, and placed himself in 
the hands of atory ministry. The events of his 
reign are familiar to all our readers. 

Of William, the present king, the English prints 
contain eulogies equally extravagant with those they 
have put forth eoncerning the deceased monarch. 
They are written in a servile spirit, and are un- 
worthy the independence of the English press. 
The Duke of Clarence has ever been a _ profli- 
gate and a sensualist, and as a man reflects discre- 
dit upon human nature. Prince William Henry 
was the third son, and the fourth child, of King 
George the Third. He was born on the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1765, and consequently will be sixty-five years 
ofage the present month. Among other nonsense that 
his biographers mention, it is said that a gipsy met 
Prince William when a child in the private walks at 
Kew, and then prophesied, on an examination of 
the palm of his hand, that he was destined to wield 
the British sceptre at one of the most critical periods 
of British history. How marvellous! 

Towards the close of the American war, Prince 
William entered the navy as a midshipman under 
the care of the late admiral Digby. Through his 
own individual merits, as the London biographers 
have it, he became a lieutenant, afterwards a master 
commandant, and subsequently a post captain; and in 
1786 was appointed to the command of a sloop of 
war. In all the battles which his Royal Highness 
witnessed, it is said that he acted with the utmost 
bravery, and seldom winked his eyes unless a can- 


{non ball passed particularly near their lashes. In 


1790 his Royal Highness was created a Rear Admi- 
ral. He is said to have been especially intimate 
with Lord Nelson. They first met at Quebec in 1782, 
when Nelson was in the Albemarle, which was then 
off that station. In 1789 Prince William was creat- 
ed Duke of Clarence, and in that capacity took his 
seat in the House of Lords. He was there opposed 
to the Pitt administration, and continued so until its 
dissolution in 1801. ‘* His Royal Highness was not 
avery frequent speaker,” says the London Courier, 
although he did occasionally say something in the 
House. The course of his majesty for the last thirty 
years has, according to his biographers, been of the 
most exemplary and exalted character, whereas he 
has indulged in all manner of excesses, and is devoid 
of all the attributes of a wise and virtuous Prince.— 
We trust for the eredit and well-being of Great Bri- 
tain, that his elevation to the throne may be a re- 
deeming circumstance, and that his last days may 
be equally quiet and praiseworthy with those of 
‘**Gentleman George.” 


The communications of “*E. P.” are always re- 


ceived with pleasure. We have seldom met with 
remarks that pleased us better. 


SELECTIONS. 


ROMANTIC ADVENTURE 
IN THE CASTLE OF BLEINK ELMEINK. 
From the inedited Memoirs of Madame de Montespan. 


After the siege and surrender of Maestrjcht, when 
the King looked forward to nothing less than the com- 
plete conquest of Dutch Brabant, he took us into a 
country which was still suffering cruelly from the 
ravages of war, and in proportion as we advanced it 
became more and more difficult to obtain suitable 
quarters for their Majesties and the Court. 

One day the quarter-master discovered, amidst a 
labyrinth of ravines and woods, a large ancient castle, 
surrounded by deep moats, It was entered bya sin- 
gle draw-bridge, which was flanked by some lofty 
towers surmounted by eranies and culverins. ‘The 
castle was the residence of its owner, Count Bleink 
Elmeink, who came out to meet the King and Queen, 
and greeting them in the French language, placed all 
he possessed at their disposal. 

‘orrents of rain having fallen for two days, we 
were all wet and chilly, Large fires were therefore 
kindled; and when the spacious corridors, massive 


stair-cases, and lofty apartments were properly 
lighted up, we could not but admire the grandeur, 


and even the taste displayed in the construction of 
the edifice. ‘The chamber allotted to the Queen had 
a sort of alcove, adorned by six large marble caria- 
tides, connected bya rich balustrade. The bed was 
hung with azure blue velvet, embossed with large 
sprigs, and ttimmed with a profusion of silver fringe, 
cords, tassels, &. The immense escutcheon of the 
Bleink Elmeinks surmounted the chimney-piece, 
and was supported by two colossal figures of ‘'em- 
plar knights. ‘The king’s apartment was the fac si- 
mile of one which existed in Jerusalem in the time of 
Saint Louis. This was notified by the devices and 
inscriptions in the Gothic and Celtic languages which 
appeared on the walls. 

As to my room, it was stated to be after the exact 
pattern of the chamber of the famous Pontius Pilate, 
whose name it bore; and my eyes were regaled for 
three days with the detailed representation of the 
passion of our Saviour, from the scourging to the 
agony of Calvary. The Queen paid me a visit, and 
she did me the honour to say that she envied my 
beautiful apartment. 

On the fourth day, the weather having cleared up, 
we prepared to travel onward, when an extraordinary 
event occasioned us to send after the King, who, on 
the previous evening, had set out to join the army. 
There was an old country-woman who acted as a 
sort of house-keeper in the castle. In fulfilment of 
her duty she frequently came into our apartments to 
receive our orders and transmit them to the servants. 
Observing that the Queen’s trunks were being pack- 
edup, and that we were preparing for departure, 
she said to me--** Madam, the Sovereign Lord of 
Heaven ordained that the officers of the King of 
Franee should discover this castle for his Majesty’s 
abode. ‘That great sovereign, in acknowledgment 
of the attentions he received here, has presented his 
august portrait, set in diamonds, to my master, the 
Count of Bleink Elmeink. His Majesty would have 
—_ better to have ordered his head to be struck 
oO 

‘*Heavens! good woman, what do you mean? 

Surely the Count is guilty of no crime; his manners 

are, indeed, ‘omtulies reserved, and even stern; 

but the family enjoys a high reputation, and the 

a and Queen have received the best accounts of 
em.” 

‘* Madam,” resumed the old woman, drawing me 
to a window, and lowering her voice, ‘* do you see 
at the further end of the court-yard, that old tower 
which rises higher than the rest, and whose summit 
is surmounted by silver arrows? In that tower, 
Madam, the amiable Countess of Bleink Elmeink 
has been confined for five years.” 

The woman then informed me, thather master, 
who had formerly been page to the Empress Eleono- 
ra, married for her wealth a young Hungarian lady 
of quality, by whom he had two children, who were 
both living. "The Count, who never loved his wife, 
on account of a deformity in her figure, had cruelly 
ill-treated her for the last four or five years, during 
which time she had been a captive in the tower, re- 
ceiving daily only the scanty allowance of food ne- 
cessary to support existence. 

** When,” continued the old woman, *‘ the King’s 

quarter-masters Presented themselves before the 
moat, and ordered the gates to be opened, the Count 
was not alittle dismayed. He feared that all was 
discovered, and that his cruelty would meet the pun- 
ishment it deserved. He did not recover from his 
alarm until he saw their Majesties. We remarked 
his consternation, though it might have escaped your 
eyes,” 
"«* And where are the Count’s two children?” in- 
quired. ‘* The young Baron,” replied the woman, 
**is at Vienna or Olmutz, pursuing his studies. 
His sister, who is beautiful, and entirely free from 
her mother’s deformity, has been in a convent almost 
from her cradle, and on entering her 19th year she 
is to take the veil.” 


I at first thought of confiding these disclosures to 
the Queen; but | soon reflected that in dealing with 
aman of such importance as the Count of Bleink 


; Elmeink, we could not dispense with the authority 


of the King. I therefore immediately despatched 
my seeretary with a note to his Majesty, urgently 
requesting him to return to the castle, without men- 
tioning for what reason. He did return, and that 
speedily. The old woman repeated to him all that 
she had told me, and at first the King could scarcely 
credit what he heard. 


His Majesty never acts or decides precipitately. 
He walked up and down the room two or three times, 
aud then he said to me, smiling, ** This a novel sort 
of affair. 1am not very deeply versed in jurispru- 
dence, and whatever course I adopt, may, perhaps, 
at some future time become a precedent. However, 
it is my bounden duty to deliver our poor hostess, 
and to reward her nobly for the hospitality we have 
enjoyed beneath her roof.” 

He immediately summoned the Count, and assum- 
ing an unconcerned air, he said to him, rather in a 
tone of gaiety: ‘I believe, Count, you were once a 
page to the Empress Eleonora?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘¢She is no more; but the Emperor will of course 
recognise you?” 

‘* Sire, I have no doubt he will,” 

‘*] have fixed upon you asthe bearer of a message 
to his Majesty. It is an affair with which none but 
a man of your reserved and cautious character can 
be entrusted. Prepare, therefore, to set off as my 
courier to his Imperial Majesty. I will immediate- 


ly write my letter, to which you are to bring me the 
answer.” 


This) was anything but a le to the 
Count. ‘But bis youth and health left him not the 
shadow of a pretence for excusing himself. He set 
off with apparent alacrity, but bis vexation was eas. 
ly discernible beneath his pretended cheerfulness, 

Two hours after his departure, the King ordereg 
the draw-bridge to be raised, andhe then went to ge. 
quaint the Queen with all that had happened — 
** Madam,” said he, * receive the unfortunate Cony. 
tess graciously, and extend your protection to herjg 
case mine should fail.”? On hearing the melancho 
story the Queen burst into tears, and her agitatiog 
and astonishment were excessive. 

The King without further delay, proceeded to the 
tower in which the eaptive was confined. The doors 
were forced open, and in a few minutes the Countes 
of Bleink Elmeink, supported by two servants, en. 
tered the Queen’s apartment. She was about to 
throw herself at her majesty’s feet, but the King 
prevented her. He himself conducted her to ap 
arm-chair, and we formed a group round her, 

She sighed deeply, and shed a torrent of tears, 
without uttering a single word. At length, turning 
to the King, she said in tolerably good French; Sire, 
may your Creator and mine reward you for this up. 
hoped-for goodness. Do not abandon me after hay. 
ing broken my chains, but let your power protect 
me against the unjust cruelty of my husband. Al. 
low me to go to France, to whatever convent your 
Majesty may be pleased to name. May my august 
deliverer become my lawful sovereign. I wish to 
live and die under your dominion.” | 

Madame de Bleink Elmeink did not appear 
to be more than pe yy whyronse or thirty years of 
age; and ia spite of all the tears she had shed, her 
large blue eyes were still beautiful. Her elegant 
countenance indicated the woman of polished mind 
and high birth; but her figure did not correspond 
with her head and face. She was hump-backed, or 
at least awry, but when seated, this deformity was 
not perceptible, and her whole appearance was then 
graceful and pleasing. 

The Queen was quite captivated with her. She 
rose from her seat, and giving the Countess her hand 
to kiss, said: ** Madame, your misfortunes interést 
me, and I love you as if you were my own relation. 
I will place you at my Val de Grace, where I will 
see you frequently. 

The Countess having in some degree recovered 
her strength, threw herself at the Queen’s feet and 
fervently kissed her hand. 

We conducted her to her apartment, where she 
artook of a little refreshment, and slept until the 
ollowing day. 

To keep her company the Queen remained ei 
days longer at the Castle of Bleink ,Zlmeink, after 
which the Countess set off for France, and took her 
abode in the charming retreat at Chaillot, which was 
built by the Queen of England. 


THE FOUR BRAHMINS, 

The Mahometan sway, though it continued long in 
India, left entire not only the religion, but the other 
customs of the Hindus. Those ‘pleasant stories’ that 
we call the Arabian Nights, are not, I believe, much 
spread in India, nor have the Hindus many similar in- 
ventions, except the marvellous legends of their gods. 
Yet every other country of the east has not only libra- 
ries of stories, but itinerant orators who rehearse or 
invent. Sir John Malcom, *vho has told us more than 
all we ever knew before of Persia, has recorded one, 
abounding in humour, called Achmet the Cobbler. 
There may be more among the Hindus than I am 
aware of, for I know little of the literature of India. I 
remember but one, and that you will find in a book, 
if your search should be as long as mine. I may as 
well relate it, if only to establish my own claim to 
the distinction coveted by the four Brahmins. 

Four Brahmins, whose minds were such as without 
injury might have trausmigrated into as many camels, 
were on the road to a feast, given by some good soul 
more pious than Wise, to the whole cast of which the 
travellers were members, ‘They met witha soldier, 
who gave the salute appropriated to Brahmins, or 
* health to ‘your worship;’ but afterwards a division 
arose among the three, as to the individual who was 
honoured with the salute of the polite soldier. The 
dispute was leading from argument to blows, when 
the advice of the least stupid was taken, and all went 
back for the decision of the soldier himself. ‘The 
man of war happened also to be no conjurer, yet he 
was wise enough to sce at a glanee, to which of the 
two general classes of mankind the Brahmins pertain- 
ed, and replied that his salutation was intended for 
him who was the most of a fool. 

The soldier then went his way, and the wise men 
were satisfied for atime, till they discovered that the 
question hinged upon a new point, when they were 
again at issue on their individual claims for that kind 
ot eminence indicated by the man of the sword; and 
it was agreed to refer that very doubtful question to 
the magistrate of the next village. He having heard 
the story, very properly required that each claimant 
to the honour of the soldier’s salute, should make out 
his title to superior stupidity, by relating the most 
foolish act he was ever fortunate enough to commit. 

The first of the sagacious Brahmins related, that 
having received of a merchant arich web of cloth for 
attire, he hung it upon a tree to dry, when a dog rat 
under it and might have brushed it—for the touch of 
a dog would have been pollution to the purity of his 
east. To be certain whether the brute had touched !t 
or not, he himself crawled underneath upon all fours, 
without touching the cloth. But, said he, I had for 
gotten that the dog had a turned up tail, that must 
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have risen somewhat above his back. I therefore 
furnished myself with the same appendage, made of 
twisted palm leaves, which I wore by way of experi= 
ment, crawled again under the cloth and brushed it. 
J tore it into strips and cursed the master of that dog. 
J ought not to omit, however, to say, that I perform- 
ed the dog’s part to a wonder, and felt perfectly at 
home with the tail, though I have other reasons, | 
aatter myself, to expect a favourable decision of the 
court. ut perhaps you will be better satisfied with 
my pretensions, were you to see me on all fours, as 
«A you will see may strike you as favourably as 
hat you have heard. So saying, the good Brahmin 

ye an exhibition that was highly corroborative of 
the other evidence of his claim, : 

The second son of Brahma began--‘Having been 
shaved one day bya travelling barber, I directed my 
yifeto give hima penny. She had not so small a coin 
ani the shaver had no change; but he removed the 
jificulty by proposing to shave my wife. But she 
ji(not see the reason of the proceeding, though it 
wis plain enough to my own Intellects, and her re- 
stance compelled me to hold her while the barber 
gaved her head. Her cries raised the village, and 
out friends came running in, asking what crime she 
jad committed to deserve so heavy a punishment, 
Nocrime, said I, whatever, and I only designed to 
etour change from the barber. When they heard 
me speak thus, both her relatives and mine unani- 
mously anticipated the decision which I trust the 
court has already made, saying this fellow is the 
greatest fool in existence. It is this action of mine 
that gives me a right to despise the claim of my com- 
rade who has just spoken, though he has put in a very 
strong case. 

The third of the sages referred, for the most sa- 
tisfactory proof of his stupidity, to the time when he 
first resolved to be married, ‘ Having,’ said he, 
‘first obtained my mother’s consent, upon a promise 
of behaving well in my absence, I went after the 
lily. On the day of my return the sun was exces- 
sively hot and the route lay through burning sand. 
My betrothed overcome with fatigue could go no far- 
ther, but laid herself down, saying she would die 
there. I did not, for a sufficient reason, lose my 
wits, but I asked advice of a merchant who passed 
with a team of fifty oxen; he offered to purchase my 
companion at a fair price, and having appraised her 
trinkets at nineteen pagodas, he completed the whole 
purchase for twenty. My mother seeing me return 
alone, beat me soundly for having aeted in accord- 
ance with the character that I came hither to sup- 
ort.” 

The fourth claimant, with a grave solemnity that 
spoke well for his qualifications, related—‘1 once 
happened to say before my wife that all women were 
tatilers, to which she replied that the character was 
more applicable to some men, meaning, as I half 
suspected, myself. Well, said I, madam wisdom, 
let us try who will be the last to speak, and let the 
first forteit a leaf of betel. She made a sign of as- 
sent, and the trial commenced. Next morning peo- 
ple called at our door and received no answer. The 
alarm was spread, and the earpenter called to take 
down the door. We were found to be well, but 
speechless, and all belicved us to be enchanted. The 
conjurer was therefore called in, and having exa- 
mined our pulses and looked in our eyes while we 
made grimaces at him, pronounced us to be possess- 
ed. I laugh at him yet, for he was—almost—as 
greatafoolaslam. He showed however some wit, 
in saying that we were held by a devil, so obstinate, 
that he would not relax his hold for less than five 
pistoles, to be paid to his receiving agent the con- 
jurer. He then took a couple of red hot horse shoes, 
and applied one to cach of my feet, but I bore it like 
a salamander, and you would have thought from my 
countenance that they gave me pleasure—in fact I 
was pleased in thinking that my wife would have the 
same medicine. That consideration would have 

iven me courage to die upon the spot, and I only 
eared that they might not on the second time heat 
the irons enough. 

* But the weak woman, on the first touch, seream- 
ed out and said, I have lost the wager—take your 
leaf of betel. What! said they to me, was it fora 
leaf of betel that you alarmed the whole village, and 
bore that torture so quietly? My folly won univer- 
sal admiration, my stupidity was lauded to the skies, 
and to show the sense of my friends upon a point 
that has not been disputed till to-day, they have never 
— me since by any other name than Betel Boo- 

The magistrate, after long deliberation, could not 
tell which of the four was best entitled to the salu- 
tation of the soldier, but decided that each of them 
hal adduced satisfactory proof of eminence, in his 
OWn way. — Boston Tribune. 


ANECDOTES OF THE BLIND. 

From the July No. of the North American Review. 

The following is ‘an affecting aneedote of Saun- 
DEnSON:— 

Saunderson having been deprived in his infancy, 
hot only of sight but the organ itself, contrived to 

fcome so well acquainted with the Greck tongue as 
to read the works of the ancient mathematicians in 
the original. He made such advances in the higher 

epartments of the science, that he was appointed, 

ough not matriculated at the university, to fill the 
chair which a short time previous had been occupied 

Y Sir Isaac Newton at Cambridge. The lectures of 
this blind professor on the most abstruse points of the 


turally filled his audience with admiration; and the 
perspicuity with which he communicated his ideas 
is said to have been unequalled. He was enabled, 
by the force of his mémory, to perform many long 
operations in arithmetic, and to carry in his mind the 
most complex geometrical figures. As, however, it 
became necessary to supply the want of vision by 
symbols which might be sensible to the touch, he 
contrived a table ‘in which pins, whose value was de- 
termined principally by their relative position to 
each other, served him instead of figures; while tor 
his diagrams he employed pegs, inserted at the re- 
quisite angles to each other, representing the lines 
by threads drawn around them. He was so expert 
in the use of these materials, that when performing 
his caleulations he would change the position of the 
pins, with nearly the same facility with which ano- 
ther person could indite figures; and when disturbed 
in an operation, would afterwards resume it again, 
ascertaining the posture in which he had left it by 
passing his hand carefully over the table. 4 

The celebrated mathematician Euler continued for 
many years after he became blind, to indite and pub- 
lish the result of his scientific labours, and at the time 
of his decease left nearly a hundred memoirs ready 
for the press, most of which have since been given 
to the world. An example of diligence equally in- 
defatigable, though turned into a different channel, 
occurs in our contemporary Huber, who has contri- 
buted one of the most delightful yolumes within the 
compass of natural history, and who, if he employed 
the eyes of another, guided them in their investiga- 
tion to the right results, by the light of his own 
mind, ? “ 

It is told of Saunderson, that he, on one occasion, 
detected by his finger a counterfeit coin, which had 
deceived the eye of a connoisseur. We are hardly 
aware how much of our dexterity in the use of the 
eye arises from incessant practice. ‘Those who have 
been relieved from blindnéss, at an advanced or evea 
an early period of life, have been found frequently to 
recur to the old and more familiar sense of touch, in 
preference to the sight. ‘he celebrated English 
anatomist, Cheselden, mentions several illustrations 
of this fact, in an account given by him of a blind 
boy, whom he had successfully couched for cataracts, 
at the age of fourteen. It was long before the youth 
could discriminate by his eyes between his old com- 
panions, the family cat and dog, dissimilar as such 
animals appear to us in colour and conformation. 
Being ashamed to ask the oft-repeated question, he 
was observed one (lay to pass his hand carefully over 
the cat, and then, looking at her steadfastly, to ex- 
claim, ‘So, puss, I shall know you another time.’ 
It is more natural that he should have been deceived 
by the illusory art of painting; and it was long before 
he could comprehend, that the objects depicted did 
not possess the same relief on the canvass as in nature. 
He inquired, ‘ Which is the lying sense here, the 

The clergyman, who visited him inhis latter hours, 
endeavoured to impress upon him the evidence of a 
God, as afforded by the astonishing mechanism of 
the universe. ‘Alas!’ said the dying philosopher, 
‘I have been condemned to pass my life in darkness, 
and you speak to me of prodigies which I cannot 
comprehend, and which can only be felt by you, and 
those who see like you!’ When reminded of the 
faith of Newton, Leibnitz, and Clarke, minds from 
whom he had drunk so deeply of instruction, and for 
whom he entertained the profoundest veneration, he 
remarked: ‘The testimony of Newton isnotso strong 
for me, as that of Nature was for him; Newton be- 
lieved on the word of God himself, while I am re- 
duced to believe on that of Newton.’? He expired 
with this ejaculation on his lips, ‘God of Newton 
* 

The fingers are the eyes of the blind. They are 
taught to read in Paris by feeling the surface of me- 
tallic types, andin Edinburgh by means of letters 
raised ona blank leaf of paper. If they are previous- 
ly acquainted with spelling, which may be easily 
taught them before entering the institution, they 
learn to discriminate the several letters with great 
facility. heir perceptions get to be so fine by prac- 
tice, that they can discern even the finest print, and 
when the fingers fail them, readily distinguish it by 
applying the tongue. A similar method is employ- 
ed for instructing them in figures. 


As it would be labour lost to learn the art of read- 
ing, without-having books to read, various attempts 
have been made to supply this desideratum. The 
first hint of the form now adopted for the impression 
of these books, was suggested by the appearance ex- 
hibited on the reverse side of a copy as removed 
fresh from the printing press. In imitation of this, 
a leaf of paper ofa firm texture is forcibly impressed 
with types unstained by ink, and larger than the or- 
dinary size, until a sufficiently bold relief has beea 
obtained to enable the blind person to distinguish 
the characters by the touch, * * * * * * 


Printing is an art for which the blind show par- 
ticular talent, going through all the processes of 
composing, serving the press, distributing the types, 
&e., with the same accuracy with those who can see. 
Indeed much of this mechanical oecupation with the 
clairvoyans (we are in want of some such compen- 
dious phrase in our language) appears to be the result 
rather of habit, than any exercise of the eye. The 
blind print all the beoks for their own use. They are 
taught also to spin, to knit, in which last operation 
they are extremely ready, knitting very finely with 
open work, &c., and are much employed by the Pa- 


‘ewtonian philosophy, and especially on optics, na- | 


risian hosiers in the manufacture of elastic vests, 


shirts, and petticoats. They make purses delicate- 
ly embroidered with figures of animals and flowers, 
whose various tints are selected with perfect proprie- 
ty. The fingers of the females are observed to he 
particularly adapted to this nicer sort of work, from 
their superior delicaey, ordinarily, to those of men. 
They are employed also in manufacturing girths, in 
netting in all its branches, in making shoes of list, 
plush, cloth, coloured skin, &c., and list carpets, of 
which a vast number is annually disposed of. Weav- 
ing is particularly adapted to the blind, who perform 
all the requisite manipulation without any other as- 
' sistance but that of setting up the warp. They ma- 
nufacture whips, straw bottoms for chairs, coarse 
straw hats, rope, cord, pack-thread, baskets, straw, 
—e and plush mats, which are very saleable in 
rance. 


NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 


After the Treaty of Peace had been signed by the 
Dey of Algiers, upon terms satisfactory to Commo- 
dore Decatur, the trigates Guerriere, Macedonian and 
Constellation, sailed towards the Italian coast, and 
cast anchor for a few days in the harbour of Cagliari, 
the capital of Sardinia, where they found an English 
74. ‘hey were there startled by a report, which ob- 
tained general circulation, that England had declared 
war against the United States. Amidst the anxiety 
consequent upon this rumour, our little fleet being al- 
most at the mercy of the opposed foe, another British 
74 and a frigate, suddenly appeared off the harbour, 
and made signals to the 74 within. “ihe signals were 
answered, and the ship got immediately under way, 
and sailed out to meet them. After convenes 
and communicating with each other, they directe 
their course into the harbour, towards the very spot 
where our frigates lay. The pitch of anxiety was 
now at its height, and every appearance tended to es- 
tablish the truth of the ramour. Not a moment was 
lost in preparing the ships for action; springs were 
put upon their cables, and every arrangement made 
to give a warm reception even to such unequal odds, 
if an attack were made. As the leading 74 approach- 
ed, her band struck up ‘ Rule Britannia,’ and ‘ God 
save the King;’ upon which Decatur gave instant or- 
ders for the bands of our ‘rigates to give them in re- 
turn ‘Hail Columbia,’ and ‘Yankee Doodle.’ ‘The 
band continued playing, and the men stood by their 
guns, until it was clearly evident that the maneuvre 
of the English ships was only a ruse, and did not pro- 
ceed from a renewal of hostilities between the two 
countries, 


About a year previous to the declaration of war 
against Great Britain, the English frigate Macedo- 
nian arrived at Norfolk, where her commander, Capt. 
Carden, and his officers were treated with all the hos- 
pitality for which the citizens of that city are distin- 
guished. ‘lhe frigate United States was then lying 
there under the command of Commodore Decatur, 
between whom and Capt. Carden the customary ci- 
vilities passed. At adinner given to Capt. Carden, 
on board of the United States, the comparative me- 
rits of the two vessels became the theme of remark, 
in which Capt. Carden maintained with some warmth 
the superiority af his own new and beautiful ship. 
Decatur, with great delicacy, replied that he should 
sincerely regret the contingency which would place 
them in an attidude of mutual hostility, and waved 
the subject. Little did the gallant captain of the 
Macedonian then dream that the short space of a year 
and a half would prove to his mortification, the falla- 
cy of his opinion; but so it was. After the return of 
the Macedonian to England, and the subsequent de- 
claration of war, she sailed to join the squadron on 
our coast, and after touching at one of the Western 
islands, a vessel was descried, which not answering 
the signals of the day, was known to be either a 
French or an American frigate. The greatest enthu- 
siasm pervaded the whole ship, and Capt. Carden ex- 
ultingly exclaimed to one of his officers, ‘‘If she be 
a French frigate we will give her 25 minutes—if a 
Yankee, we will take her in 20 minutes.” The en- 
gagement commenced, but the Macedonian having 
the wind, was enabled to choose her own distance, in 
consequenre of which, the United States could not 


bring her to close action until the lapse of more than 
an hour. * * * * * * * 


When the British flag was lowered, the frigate was 
hailed from the United States, ** What ship is that?” 
The answer came back, His Britannic Majesty’s 
frigate Macedonian, John S. Carden commander;” 
on hearing which, Decatur, in a hurried manner, 
and with a quivering voice, produced by a momen- 
tary gush of feeling, directed the officer with the 
trumpet to ask if Captain Carden was well. He was 
answered in the affirmative, and in a few minutes 
Captain Carden was on the deck of the United States 
looking anxiously around for the person of his old 
friend Decatur, The Commodore being dressed in 
a short roundabout, with an ofd tarpaulin hat, and 
his face disguised and blackened with powder and 
smoke, it was not until he advanced towards Capt. 
Carden with his hand extended, that the Captain 
could distinguish him among the multitude of dis- 
coloured visages that surrounded him. He there 
learned the capture of the Guerriere and the Frolic, 
and subsequently remarked to a friend that though 
he was pained to hear of the tarnished reputation of 
his Sovereign’s flag, he could not but feel an inward 
satisfaction that his was not the first name upon the 
sad catalogue. After a tedious detention of several 
months at New London as a prisoner of war, the 
gallant officer returned to England, was honourably 


acquitted of all blame by a Court of Inquiry, and 
died in about a year atterwards.—Jour. Com, 


AN EVENING LOUNGE, 
THROUGH THE STREETS OF RIO DE JANEIRO, 

In the evening I proceeded along the Rus dos Pes- 
cadores to where it terminated in a large open square, 
called the Campo de Sta. Anna. The shops were 
again opened, and filled with all kinds of European 
merchandise, particularly Manchester shawls, hand 
kerchiefs, cottons and ealicoes of the most showy co- 
lours, broad-cloths, silks, liats, boots, shoes, and 
stockings, all hung out in front of the houses, and 
covering the doors and windows with their rich dra- 
pery. These things were sent out in such profusion, 
and the market was so overstocked, that they were 
selling in the Rua dos Pescadores for less money than 
in Cheapside. Having passed the shops, I arrived 
at that part of the street towards the country, where 
no business was carried on. The solitude and seelu- 


_ sion of the houses were strikingly contrasted. The 


windows were barred up like those of the Turks, 
with lattices of close cross-barred laths, which searce= 
ly admitted the light, and through which it wasimpos- 
sible to see or be seen. These were suspended from 
above by a hinge, and opened from below, and, when 
any of the inmates wish to look out, they thrust their 
heads against them and pusi: ‘hem forward. In al- 
most every house as I went along, I saw some wo- 
man’s forehead pressed on the blind; and in the open- 
ing was a black, brown, or sallow visage, with dark 
eyes, gleaming obliquely through the aperture, one 
up and the other down the street. 

On the arrival of the court, the windows of all the 
houses of the town were hung with these gelosias, 
projecting into the narrow streets When opened, and 
intercepting the passage, but an edict was published 
that, as Rio was elevated toa high destiny, it should 
show its sense of it by abolishing all its Gothic cus- 
toms, and assimilating itself to the improvements of 
Europe, that these barred up windows were as un- 
wholesome as they were barbarous and unseenily, by 
interrupting the free current of ajr¢ that ‘therefore, 
within six months, they should all remidved; ex- 
cept from clay-built houses. Thisvedict had the de- 
sired effect, and they have disappeared, except from 
the low edifices of this description in the remote 
streets. The aspect of the streets was extraordinary ; 
they were narrow and crossed one another at right 
angles, and were called Rua and Travessa. The Rua 
commenced on the shore of the bay, and ran in a 
right line till it terminated ina large open space in- 
land. The Travessa, or cross street, was closed up 
by two ranges of hills, so that when I stood at the 
angle of crossing, and looked both ways, I saw at the 
extremities of one the sea and country; and at the 
a the other the abrupt face of two steep 
rocks. 

If the defile in which this most opulent and popu- 
lous, as well as fairest portion of the town is cram- 
med, lay in the direction of the bay, it would be 
ventilated continually by alternate currents of air 
caused by the regular land and sea breezes; but un- 
fortunately, it lies across it, and every breath of pass- 
ing wind is interrupted by the two ridges of hills 
that cut their course. On emerging from this suffo- 
cating gorge, I found myself in aa open plain into 
which all the streets leading from the sea debouch; 
and I perceived that the land views of this magnifi- 
cent country were equal to those of the coast: The 
plain was nearly surrounded by a vast amphitheatre 
of mountains; their bases were sloping lawns of the 
richest verdure, terminated by belts of forest trees 
of immense growth and variety, from which issued 
their sumniits, rugged and shaped in all varieties of 
form; some ridged, some peaked, and some abruptly 
bent! 

One of these latter is called, from its very extra- 
ordinary and fantastic shape, the Carcoyado, or broken 
back: an appellation which it well deserves. On ad- 
vaneing into this plain, I found it was enclosed with 
houses so as to form an enormous quadrangle, among 
which was the senate-house, the museum, the came- 
ra, or town hall, and other public buildings. It is, 
therefore, secured from further encroachment, and 
reserves to the capital of Brazil the boast of possess- 
ing, perhaps, the largest square in the min? 5 It had 
been called the Capo de Santa Anna, but its name 
was changed to the Campo d’ Acclamacao, and is sa- 
cred to the Brazilians, as some of the most impor- 
tant events of their revolution were transacted upon 
it.—Dr. Walsh’s Notices of Brazil. 


MAOUNA; ITS PEOPLE AND FASHIONS. 


Capt. Kotzebue speaks of the inhabitants of Maou- 
na (one of the Navigator’s Islands) as being far infes 
rior in civilization to the Otaheitans, when the latter 
were first discovered by Capt. Wallis. He reports 
them to be the fiercest and most savage race to be 
met with in the South Seas. All whom we saw (says 
he) were tall of stature, seldom under five feet six 
inches high, slender built, of very well proportioned 
forms, and remarkable for their muscular powers. I 
should have pronounced their features handsome, had 
they not been disfigured by traces of a crucl and sa- 
vage disposition. ‘Vheir long, bushy, black hair hung, 
in most instances, over their neck, face, and shoul- 
ders, uncombed and unadorned; others wore it tied 
round on the top of their heads, frizzled or strongly 
curled by the application of heat, and twisted around 
their heads in the shape of around cap. The colour 
of these eaps was yellow, which contrasted notably 


with the colour of their other hair. There were 
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some who had ringlets which hung down over their 
shoulders, were dyed of a red colour, and had the 
appearance of elongated wings. They must devote 
much time to their coeffures: a proof of the influence 
which vanity exercises even over cannibal minds. 
They had no ornaments about their necks or ears, 
though we had no sooner given them some glass 
beads than they applied them to that purpose. ‘The 
majority of them were stark naked: some few of them 
only wearing kilts made of the leaves of a species of 

Im-tree, with which we were unacquainted; whilst 
the gay tints and red tips of their kilts gave them 
the appearance of feathers. The fashion of tatooing 
has undergone a marked revolution since the days 
of La Perouse. He found the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of the Navigator Islands tatooed in every part 
of their bodies, with such a variety of devices that 
they might have been mistaken as being apparelled 
from head to foot; but the fashion has gone into des- 
uetude with the major part of them, and the few who 
have stuck to it confine it to tatooing themselves with 
blue, from the loins to the knees, omitting, however, 
any sort of device, so as to appear as it they wore 
short blue breeches. We perceived some women 
in the canoes, who were, without exception, as ugly 
as sin, though La Perouse reports that he met with 
many handsome females among them. ‘They had 
as few habiliments on their persons as the men, and 
their complexions were quite as brown; their hair 
was cut short off, with the exception of two bunches 
dyed of a red colour, which dangled over their faces, 
and wantoned about their noses. ‘There was scarce- 
ly an individual of these savages without some large 
scar, and one of them ia particular excited our at- 
tention by a deep cavity in the lower region of the 
stomach. We made him comprehend that we were 
desirous of knowing whence this sear arose, and he 
gave us an explanation by pointing at his lance. It 
would seem, therefore, that these savages are not 
only engaged in frequent warfare with their neigh- 
bours, or else in domestic broils, but that they have 
skilful surgeons amongst them. No one appeared 
to exercise any superior authority over his fellows; 
so that either no chief had come out to pay us a visit, 
or his dignity is one of small account. 


EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS, 

A few days ago a man named Randles was brought 
before the Uhester magistrates, charged with having 
deserted his wife. ‘The defendant put in a letter, 
detailing several facts relative to the lady, from 
which it appeared she had twice run away from him 
with other meu, taking with her money and other 
property belonging to her husband, who, in his let- 
ter, states that he considers it a piece of cruelty to 
tie him to such a woman, or, in other words, to such 
a wretch—‘‘a scandal to all womankind, and dis- 
gustful toall virtuous woraen.”? ‘Lhe conclusion of 
his letter is as follows—‘*‘ I now have to inform your 
worship, that Il shall not, from this time, live any 
more with her, let her come to Chester when she 
may; for perhaps the affair might terminate tragi- 
cal, if I was forced to (what is call’d) unite with her. 
Let your worship judge how can a union be effected 
with sucha person. I farther am come to a full de- 
termination to wed with another who 1 may find a 
suitable partner for me to unite with, let the conse- 
quence be what it may; as 1 cannot consider her to 
merit the title ofa wife; for, situated as ] am, [cannot 
do without a female partner in life. Your worship, 
I hope and trust, will pardon my extended letter of 
information, and consider me at all times, with due 


esteem, your worship’s very obedient humble ser-|- 


vant—Edward Randles.””) Mr. Randles was wium- 
pene in his defence, as it regarded the charge, but 

e was dismissed with a strong caution not to indulge 
in another matrimonial speculation. 

The following striking instance of superstition in 
the late Emperor of France, is mentioned in a work 
recently published by his valet de chambre:—‘‘Dur- 
ing, one of his campaigns in Maly he broke the glass 
over Josephine’s portrait; he never rested till the 
return of the courier he forthwith despatched to as- 
sure himself of her safety, so strong was the impres- 
sion of her death upon his mind.” 

A living authority, who served on board the Prince 
George, in Rodney’s celebrated aetion of the 12th of 
April, assures us that on board that ship, a woman, 
named Sarah Picket, previously attiring herself in 
her husband’s clothes, took up her station, at the be- 
ginning of the battle, at the fourth gun from forward, 
on the main deck, and coolly and systematically 
worked at the ‘* side-tackle-fall” till wounded in 
the wrist at the close of the engageicnt.— Tules of 
a Tar. 

The Dublin Evening Mail is quite indignant at 
the announcement of the engagement of Mr. Wood 
and Lady William Lennox at the Dublin ‘Theatre. | 
It says—“ The people of this city take a deep and |. 
lively interest in the concerns of the lady, aud we | 
are thoroughly satisfied that the conviction of her in- 
nocence, in recent transactions, would operate more | 
favourably on the peblic mind, and produce a more | 
beneficial effect to the theatre, than the meritorious | 
form of attraction in which the junction with Mr, 
Wood isannounced. Ail things considered, the en- 

gement of Mr. Wood with Miss Paton is in ex- 
ceeding bad taste, and evinces very little regard for 
the fame, character, or reputation of the lady whase 
innocence so much pains are now taken to avouch.” 
The taste of the parties has very little to do with the 
engagement. ‘The public taste will be the criterion, 
and this may be judged of by a paragraph in the 
Wublin Freeman’s Journal, which states, that ** the 


boxes are taking rapidly.” Lady Lennox is to re- 
ceive £1000 for twelve nights, which is almost dou- 
ble what she would have been offered previously to 
the expose.—Lon. Cour. 

When the whole French army had been ordered 
to leave off powder, and cut off their queues, many 
murmured, but all obeyed, excepting one old gre- 
nadier belonging to Junot’s brigade, who vowed 
no foree should take from him his beloved queue, 
unless the General cut the first hair. On this reach- 
ing Junot’s ears, he swore that should be no hinder- 
ance; the man was sent for, Junot took up the scis- 
sors, and began clipping; aud, dismissed with a 
twenty-frane piece, the veteran went contentedly to 
be trimmed by the barber.—.Vemoires de Constant. 

Children.—How easy, and artless, and beautiful, 
are all tie motions of a child. Every thing that he 
does is graceful. All his little ways are endearing; 
and they are the arms which nature has given him 
for his protection, because they make every body feel 
an attachment for him.—Sir Thos. Monro, in his 
Life and Correspondence. 

n St. Petersburgh I was surprised at seeing nume- 
bers of females walking bare-headed during the 
evening, when the cold was excessive, and standing 
looking idly at the theatres, with the thermometer at 
20 degrees below zero. ‘They seemed quite indif- 
ferent to the cold, although they were half covered 
with icicles. — Anecdotes of Russia. 

An ingenious mechanic in the neighbourhood of 
Hull, has invented a small lamp, which may be at- 
tached to spectacles of a particular description, by 
means of which and a reflector, any person may read 
in the darkest night; and the contrivance is suca, that 
the only light visible is on the part of the book that 
is read. 

A countryman reading the bulletins of the King’s 
health, at the Post-Office window in this town, on 
Sunday evening, when he came to the word intervals, 
ye the former part—**The king slept at In-ter- 
vals.”” ‘‘Intervals—where is Intervals?” said he to 
a gentleman standing by, who, in order to carry on 
the joke, replied—**Why, near Windsor.” ‘*Uh,” 
said the inquirer—*‘I did not know where it was.” 

Plymouth Herald. 

Ingenious Defence.—A lad was brought before the 
magistrates on ‘Thursday last, on suspicion of having 
stolen two pigeons which were found in his posses- 
sion under suspicious circumstances. His defence 
was, that having had some corn in his pocket the pi- 
geous had flown into it! He was remanded to give 
the officer who apprehended him time to find an 
owner. «Manchester Guardian. 

Ata recent criminal trial in Pavis,a physician being 
asked whether the swallowing of pins would produce 
death, answered it would, but that the introduction of 
pins into the body is not necessarily mortal, He re- 
cited a case within his own observation, of a woman 
who was subject to a hysterical affection, and during 
the fits was in the habit of swallowing pins, which 
collected in one place, and after her death an abscess 
was found containing fifteen hundred pins, which had 
been accumulating for a long time, and had at last 
caused her death. 


SELECT POETRY. 
THE DEPARTED. 
They are goue—our eld companions: 
They have bade the world tarewell— 
And have pass’d away, like music’s tone, 
In a fadeless clime to dwell. 
They are gone from the paths by the hill’s green 
side, 
Where they used to stray when the day-light died; 
From the mountain’s brow where we mark’d the 
gleams 
Of evening sun-light on glancing streams, 
Whose rushing waters and leathery spray 
Were tinged with the hues of departing day. 


Shall we no more behold them, 
Beautiful as of yore? 
Wili they not come, with the looks of love, 
From the undiscover’d shore? 
No! They have pass’ like a dream away— 
Gone like the pleasures of yesterday ; 
Vanish’d as stars that have left the sky, 
Leaving no record or trace on high; 
As the cherish“d notes of some song’s glad tone, 
‘That lives but in memory—so have they flown. 


But the musie of their voices 
In our hearts is sounding now, 
Those silvery tones we loved to hear 
*Neath the pine-tree’s rusiling bough. 
Now, the once glad heart has a vacant place— 
We look in vain for some vanish’d face, 
Drkened and closed.is the gentle eye 
look’d on our childhood lovingly. 
Who has not mourn’d, and yet mourned in vain, 
When life’s silken cord has been snapp’d in twain? 


Would that we might recall them 
Unto the homes of earth, 

That they might gladden our weary hearts 
With their tones of love and mirth. 


Oh! it may not be{—we may call it vain: 
The lost ones have broken the earthly chain, 
And wing’d their flight to that region afar, 
Where the light is neither from sun nor star. 
Spring shall return us the rose’s breath; 

But who shall Jighten the face of death? 


} Yet would I tempt and importune reply,— 


Have they for ay departed— 
The forms which death hath vail’d? 
And shall the light of their sunny eyes 
For ever be concealed? 


No! ye will follow! ye too, must go 

From all that ye cling to and love below— 
Prepare, then, to join with the shining band, 
Who wander on through that glorious land, 
Where the friends betore ye have sought to dwell, 
And the heart ne’er echoes one sad lurewell. 


DAWN. 


Throw up the window. ’Tis the morn of life | 
In its most subtle luxury. The air 

Is like a breathing from the rarer world; 

And the south wind seems liquid, it o’er steals 
My bosom and my brow so bathingly! 

It has come over gardens, and the flowers 
That kiss’d it are betray’d; for, as it parts 
With its invisible fingers my loose hair, 

I know it has been trifling with the rose, 

And stooping to the violet. ‘There is joy 

For all God’s creatures in it. ‘The wet leaves 
Are stirring at its toueli, and birds are singing, 
As if to breathe were musie; and the grass 
Sends up its modest colour with the dew, 
Like the small tribute of humility. 

Lovely, indeed, is morning; | have drunk 

Its fragrance and its freshness, and have felt 
Its delicate touch, and ’tis a kindlier thing 
Than music, or feast, or medicine. 


MUTATIONS OF ‘THE WORLD. 
«* As avesture thou shalt change them, and they 


shall be changed: but thou art the same, and thy 
years shall not fail.” 


A vessel was passing the calm summer seas, 

And its streamers were floating and fanned by the 
breeze, 

While the radiance above, the bright waters beneath, 

Smil’d a promise of joy and of safety from death; 

And it seem’d, as it sailed along gallant and free, 

A bright spot on the waves of eternity’s sea: 

Where now has that vessel gone? Sunk in the wave, 

And the billows roll over its crew in their grave. 


A city once stood in its power and its prime, 
Which mock’d at the rude devastations of time, 


While its pinnacles high, and its banners unfurl’d,- 


Seem’d to threaten with slavery half of the world: 

Where now is itsglory? *lis crushed to the ground, 

And its mouldering ruins lie fading around; 

While the breeze, as it sighs thro’ the moss on the 
walls, 

Where the shout of the free often peal’d thro’ the 
halls, | 

Speaks a tale to the soul of long ages gone by— 
And a voice whispers thence, ** Every creature must 
die.” 

I thought on the heart once so light and so gay, 

With smiles like the beams of a bright summer’s 
day 

Each year as it camé brought more bliss than the last, 

Aud the hopes of the future were bright as the past: 

‘Those years of the future are still flowing on, 

But where is that cheerful heart?—broken and gone! 

‘Those hopes once so brilliaut are hushed in the 
grave, 

Disappointment’s chill blight all the fruit that they 
gave. 

L looked on the starry sky, boundless and free, 

And it seemed in its vastness an emblem of lhee; 

Though clouds may sweep o’er it aud tempesi’s may 
lower, 

They but sully its brightness and calm for an hour; 

While all earthly things vanish, their pride and their 
fame, 

Still Thou art immutable, ever the same! 


TO THE WINDS. 
Give ime a voice like yours, ye winds, to woo 
‘Lhe virgin flowers with Spring’s uawritten song; 
Or moan o’er buried loveliness, as through 
The prison bars of night, ye sweep along; 
Or where ye, in your vengeance, stoop to swew 
Earth with your wrecks, to mingle with the tarong 
Ot spirits who lift up their shout of joy, 
And glory in your license to destroy! 
I envy you your freedom, I would trip 
Over the mountain swifter than the night. 
I would go forth with every dawn, to sip 
Dews trom their morning refuge, ere their flight. 
I would rest on the unconscious maiden’s lip, 
And who should spurn the arrogated right? 
Or press the ringlets of the coyest fair, 
Whose cheek would burn to Know that I was there. 
I envy you your fleetness. I would see 
Once more, the world at old Wachuset’s feet, 
As, in youth’s first unwasted ecstacy, 
1 look’d in wonder, from your rocky seat, 
On all my native hills, broad, green, and free, 
And I would break to waves the silvery shect, 
Whose waters bore me, ere I learn’d the strife 
Which troubles all the waters of my life. 
But ye are spirits;—and a mortal’s sighy 
Ye cannot answer. I must linger on 
Till time gives me a home with you on high, 
And all the chains which bind me here are gone. 


in the tones of earth, but in thatone 
Which answers to my yearnings: in the speech 


MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, M; 
Joun Lion, to Miss Many Loves, all of this city. 

On 4th May last, by the Rev. Mr. Livingston, 4). 
Groner W. Durry, to Miss Sarnau ANN 
daughter of the late Josias Kay, all of this city,” 

On Wednesday evening, the 4th inst. by the Rey, 
W. Bacon, Groner Dannaxen, to Mary G, daugh. 
ter of Curtis Grubb, all of this city. . 

On Wednesday atiernoon, the 4th inst. by the Rey. 
Isaac Lusar, Mr. Josten Asn, Merchant, to Migg 
Cranissa, daughter of the late Mayer Ulman, Es), 
of this city, 

At Easton, by the Rev. Edward M‘Cartey, Dayy 
Tuomeson, Esq. of Philadelphia, to Miss May 
AnN Eneuisa, of the former place. 


DIED, 


On Monday afternoon, at the dwelling of he 
grandfather, the truly venerable Bishop White, Mig 
Mary Buonsoy, in the 22d year of her age, anj 
after a short illness. 

On Wednesday, in the 55th year of his age, Wiz. 
Smrru. 

On Wednesday morning, Samvet P. Regs, son of 
George Rees, Esq. Sheriff. 

August 8th, Exizapera Parker, in the 45th yea 
of her age. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM 


VERMONT. 
J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
R. P.& C. Williams, Boston. 
S. B. Smith, New Prunswick. 
S. Bowles, Springfield. 
Charles Whipple, Vewburyport. 
CONNECTICUT. 
John Russell, Hartford. 
Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 
NEW YORK. 
George W. Bleecker, Vo. 6, Courtland st. Tot 
C. T. Burnett, Skaneatales. 
H. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. 
Nelson Hall, Pittsford, Monroe. 
Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. 
William Pierce, P. M. Trov. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. 
Samuel Phillips, Sag Hardour. 
HH. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
PENNSYLVANTA, 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 
A. J. Jones, Harrisburg. 
Lougnecker, J.ancaster. 
Thomas Hemphill, P. M. Clearfield, Clearfie’d eo. 
Thomas R. Gettys, Dedford, 
Renj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville, 
Josepi S. Large, Puckingham, Bucks co. 
DELAWARE. 
Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 
John Naf, Baltimore. 


Samuel Grin, P.M. 


Dennis Claude, Jr. 


Head of Sassafras. 
-Pnnapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. 
Join Thomas, jr. P.M. Newtown Trap, Frederick co 
VIRGINIA. 
R. Stringfellow, 
Robinson, 


Thomas 2. Jlampton, 


Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
Fincastle. 
Drentsrille, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Benj. Humane, 
NORTH CANOLINA, 
FE. Drate, 
Kinunith Leod, 


Walker sinderzon, 


eo. 
. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Simms & Durcya, Charleston, 
GEORGIA. 
John C. Ferrill, Jacksondborough. 
RENTCCKY. 
J. Thrashly, 


J wouisville, 


OHTO, 
C. D. Bradford, Cincinnaté 
TENNESSEF, 
Caleb C. Norvell, NMasheille. 
JI. Langtry, Columbia. 
ALABAMA. 
L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir & Lodge, Madison. 
ILLINOTS, 
Wm. B. Wilson, Coffectown, Wabash county. 
MISSISSIFPI. 
S. W. Pinchard, P. M. Fleetwood. 


That spirits know, and only spirits teach. G. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printixe of 


description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despa" 
at this office. 
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